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UNTER, who has made fans and 
" ventilators exclusively during 55 
52-In Hotel Type years, is now operating under War 
Production Board restrictions. « No 
more fans will be made except for the Army, Navy and Maritime Commission. 
HUNTER unfilled orders now on hand represent contracts with Government 


Agencies. ¢« Certain sizes of belted exhaust types can be made available for 


Government hospitals and other war industries, subject to limited material 














inventories now on hand. 


HUNTER FAN & VENTILATING COMPANY, INC. 


Factory: FULTON, N. Y¥. 


General Sales Offices: Memphis, Sterick Bldg. Eastern Sales Office: New York, 92 Warren Street Western Sales Office: St. Louis, 1706 Olive Street 














Sales Offices: 
BOSTON 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 
KANSAS CITY 
NEW ORLEANS 
PITTSBURGH 


Sales Offices: 
ATLANTA 
CHICAGO 
DALLAS 
HOUSTON 
LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA 














Zephair Comfort 


Cooling and 


ESOS Commercial Ventilators 
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The COP (Cut-Out-Premium) Starter is ready to patrol your 
fluorescent installation to protect your lighting investment. 
The COP brings you the finest method yet designed by Syl- 


vania engineers to cut a failed lamp out of the circuit. 





‘Presentin g 


THE COP 


(Cut-Out-Premium) 


STARTER 


“One of Sylvania’s Finest” 





The COP is equipped with a handy 
push button to reset the positive new 
circuit breaker. When you replace a 
failed lamp, you just push the button, 
and the COP continues to operate nor- 
mally until another lamp fails. 












The COP has shown a life expectancy 
five times that of the average starter in 
months of exhaustive tests under all 
possible operating conditions. That is 
why Sylvania particularly recommends 
the COP as a means of reducing the 
cost of maintaining fluorescent. 


The COP stops annoying lamp blink- 
ing and flickering by cutting a failed 


lamp out of the circuit immediately. 






SYLVANIA 


COP 


(Cut-Out-Premivm 


STARTER 












The COP guards your electric 
meter, preventing waste of 





current. 














The COP protects the ballast 


from overheating. 





Post the COP, Sylvania’s finest quality starter, on your own 
fluorescent “beats.” For information, write to Sylvania Electric 
Products Inc., Boston Street, Salem, Massachusetts. 





WITH BETTER 
THAN EVER 
PERFORMANCE 










One Standard—the Highest Anywhere Known 


SYLVANIA + 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 


A metal flag is spot-welded to the stationary contact 
post in the gas-actuated Sylvania FS Glostat Starter. 
This metal flag assures correct lamp cathode pre- 
heating. The new FS Glostat Starter is quicker-start- 
ing, can take rough handling, and preheats adequately 
for maximum lamp life. Recommended by Sylvania 
engineers for economy and efficiency in smaller 
fluorescent installations. 












FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES AND ACCESSORIES, INCANDESCENT LAMPS, RADIO TUBES, CATHODE RAY TUBES, ELECTROWIC DEVICES 
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Okonite telegraph wire, 
60 years old but still in 
good condition. 








First Morse Telegraph Key 


USY turning out millions of 

feet of electrical cables for to- 
day’s war needs, we dare not spare 
the time to celebrate the Centennial 
of the Telegraph, although the 
founder of The Okonite Company 
first made insulation for that early 
electrical wonder. 

John Haven Cheever, the Okonite 
founder, was the first manufacturer 
of rubber goods under the Goodyear 
patents in the 1840’s. His friend 
Samuel F. B. Morse encouraged 
him to search for a moisture-resist- 
ing rubber insulation to protect tel- 
egraph wires in wet locations. 

As a result of continued experi- 
ments, Cheever developed Okonite 
rubber insulation and founded The 
Okonite Company in 1878. This 
was but a few years after the Bell 
telephone was invented, a year be- 











Insulated Wires & Cables 
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solving electrical 


insulation problems 





of Telegraphy- 194 from 


Telegraph lo 
Television 








fore Edison invented the electric 
light and several years before the 
first central power station in Pearl 
St., New York, went into operation. 

Born in an era when electricity 
was first being put to work for man, 
Okonite has not only kept pace with 
all later developments, but has often 
anticipated future needs, as the 
wireless, the radio, television and 
other electronic equipment have fol- 
lowed the telegraph, telephone, and 
central power station. 

Every industry which uses elec- 
trical wires and cables employs 
products of Okonite designed to fit 
specific requirements. We are al- 
ways glad to discuss problems in the 
electrical cable field and to provide 
engineering data and _ estimates. 
Write to The Okonite Company, 


Passaic, New Jersey. 





Okonite coaxial cable — 
solid dielectric—for elec- 
tronic use. This cable has 
vast future possibilities. 
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At WESTON, production finally has outstripped the overwhelming 
war demand for panel and other instruments . . . making WESTONS 
again obtainable on a basis to meet most war production schedules. 
To experienced instrument users, this means they again can obtain the 
instruments whose design and manufacture incorporate the broadest 
instrument experience in surmounting the requirements of exacting 
applications. The instruments whose consistent, uniform performance 
simplifies their problems of inspection, handling and other burdensome 
procedure . . .and whose dependable, long-term accuracy assures better 
operating performance from the devices into which they’re built. 

Why not discuss your instrument schedules with WESTON, today 
...and be sure of obtaining the added product efficiency which authen- 
tic WESTONS provide. 


Weston Electrical Instrument Corporation 
618 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5, New Jersey 





e Panel & Switchboard Instru- 
ments (DC, AC, and Thermo) 


e Precision DC and AC Portables 
e Instrument Transformers 

e Specialized Test equipment 

e Laboratory Standards 

e Sensitive Relays 

e Light Measurement Instruments 
e Aircraft Instruments 

e Electric Tachometers 

¢ Dial Thermometers 


YEARS LEADERS IN ELECTRICAL MEASURING INSTRUMENTS 
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Two diagrams of the Hubbard 4-11-44 Wireholder showing its sturdy 
construction. Tests on these wireholders, dead-end pull, have far sur- 
passed recommended ratings on standard house service conductors. 
This is true of the wireholder itself. To insure maximum strength of an 
installation, a solid mounting is necessary. Attachment to sheeting so 
thin as to engage only a small portion of the screw (as shown by dotted 
line in Fig. 3) naturally reduces the holding power of the installation as 
a whole, no matter what the strength of the wireholder may be. This 
should be avoided. 


Not an ordinary wood screw, but specially designed with a sharp point 
and a small root diameter near the point to allow easy starting. A light 
pressure is sufficient to start the screw in wood. 


Full threaded screw, so that unavoidable installations on thin material 
are not caused to be excessively weak by lack of threads near the base. 
(See dotted line showing how installation on thin wood will not develop 
full strength of wireholder owing to reduced holding area of screw 
threads.) 


A “tried and true’’ Hubbard Wireholder principle of thirty years success. 
Metal parts in tension — Porcelain parts in compression under load. 











Two Views of Hubbard 4-11-44 


at 90° Turn 
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As a Norge distributor, 
I KNOW you will have a 
great future with Norge, 
because: 








customer. 


‘Norge was first to formally 
announce a postwar policy of inde- 
= distribution. Norge’s 

as been tied up with independent 
distribution. The factory will not 
compete with its dealers. 


Fair pricing and minimum 
selling costs because of wide public 
acceptance assure good profits to 
Norge dealers. Combination sales to 
the same customer provide oppor- 


tunities for “plus 


shipments keep freight charges down. 


Each Norge | pane is strong on 


eye-appeal—an 


trouble-free service. 


Norge refriger- 
ators, gas ranges, washers, electric 
ranges and home heaters comprise a 
well-diversified line with which to 
capture multiple sales from each 


is backed by exclu- 
sive features—buyable differences — 
of convenience and efficiency. Norge 
mechanisms are noted for long, 


5 NORGE OFFERS PRODUCTS 


> +. On Di j : 
‘ft £. x PER iEN ee & 


' Many years of 
designing, changing, home testing 
and improving have resulted in true 
products of experience. Norge’s appli- 
ance know-how is your protection. 
NORGE PRODUCTS H 

a IO e WAR T i ME 44 JR 

Sturdy construction of working 
parts, plus the convenience of nation- 
wide major service centers, has won 
the praise of dealer and owner during 
the “non-replacement” years. 


NORGE HAS DEVELOPE! 

ANY “FIRSTS” Many engi- 
neering developments originated 
Norge have subsequently become 
standard in the industry — resulting in 
prestige which greatly helps the sale 
of all Norge products. 


NORGE ADVER1 
PRE-SELLING PROSPECTS 

Aggressive and consistent national 
magazine advertising is a well-known 
Norge policy. Local advertising on a 
generous cooperative basis is offered 
to the dealer. 


NORGE PERSONNE! < 


PERIENCE —A large percentage 
of Norge factory men and distribu- 
tors have been on the job for ten 
years and more. This means that a 
well-seasoned personnel works with 
and gives friendly counsel to the 
Norge dealer. 


NORGE DIVISION, BORG-WARNER CORPORATION, 670 EAST WOODBRIDGE ST., DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


A BORG-WARNER INDUSTRY 
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(Here’s another ad in the series that brings a vital message to your customers.) 


Know where that postwar plan of yours 












ACTUALLY it must start with electrical wiring ...adequate 
wiring! Not because we think so—but simply because 
electric energy —electric-motorized power—is going to 
play an even bigger role in postwar production. And you 
can’t take full advantage of it without the right wiring. 

Undoubtedly you want to swing your plant into peace- 
time production quickly after the war. You’ve got plans 
for that—and for modernization ... improvements... 
possibly expansion. 

Well, more and better wiring will have to come first. 
And now is the time to plan for it—in advance. Just about 
the most valuable men you could talk to today are your 
electrical contractor and a power engineer from the local 
utility plant. Bring them into the advance planning stage. 

Unwired planning will cost 
you a whole lot more than oasaaeieaamemen 














planned wiring! ne 





HELP BRING VICTORY SOONER...BUY MORE WAR BONDS. 


ANACONDA WIRE 
& CABLE COMPANY 


a é] 25 Broadway, New York 4... Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Sell NOW! 


...f0% SUMMER’S NEEDS 





EXHAUST FANS 
and BLOWERS 


D° YOU KNOW that the majority of your 

commercial and industrial prospects can 
now purchase COOLAIR Ventilating and Exhaust Fans 
and Blowers? Many active dealers and distributors 
have been soliciting and selling orders for summer 
business for the past several months. 


ARE REASONS 


. why you should contact all 
of your prospects now: 


Bhatt & 


, CMP Regulation 5 permits almost any type of 
: business, able to certify that the equipment 
they order is necessary to the successful operation of 
their business, to assign their own preference ratings 
on purchases up to $500 in value. Form PD-1 A can be 
filed for orders in excess of $500. 

> Many Army and Navy orders are still available 
™" "© to wide-awake dealers who keep in touch with 


these prospects. 


> Even though your prospect may not actually need 

“""™ Coolair Fans for 60-90 days or longer, his order 

should be placed now to insure delivery for this sum- 
mer’s use. 

Wartime shortages of manpower and materials 

are a constant threat to production schedules. 

Plan ahead and act NOW! 

GIN TODAY 


*« contacting your prospects at 


once and let us know if you need additional information. Send 
for a supply of Coolair literature and the 1944 price list. 





AMERICAN COOLAIR 
CORPORATION... .stanufacturers 


mes 3604 MAYFLOWER STREET squeees 


JACKSONVILLE 3, FLORIDA 
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PLUGIN DEVICES 


The @ Plugin Devices can be arranged to go on 
either or both sides of the Plugin @ Busduct, and 
each Plugin device is supported by independent 
fastenings. All @ Plugin Devices are equipped 
with proper capacity of rugged compression type 
bus bar connectors. They are made in three 
types. See illustrations below: 


At left: @ Cir- 
cuit Breaker 
Type. 


Below: @ 
Klampswitchfuz 
(hinged type 
pull-out) Safety 
Type Fuse Dis- 
connect. 





Above: @ Shutl- 
brak (operating 
Switch) with 
Kamklamp Fuse 
Holders. 


This is the modern method of light and 
power distribution ... Relocation of 
machines is readily accomplished, with 
minimum interruption of operating time. 
Just “move the machine—plug in— 
go”! ...If desired, @ Busduct may be 
taken down and moved to new loca- 
tion—quickly, and without appreciable 
loss of material... Economical for 
small plants as well as large, this con- 


venient and flexible system (designed ° 


for 2, 3 and 4 wire systems, 575 volts 
AC, maximum) is installed at surpris- 
ingly low cost. 

The @ Sales-Engineer can help 
you in planning an efficient and con- 
venient ( Busduct Distribution System. 
No obligation, of course. Write for 
name of the one nearest you—and for 
Bulletin 65 (and supplement)... 
Frank Adam Electric Co., Box 357, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


@® Busducts are now made under W.P.B. Limitation Order L-273. They 
have the same basic features of construction as the standard model. 
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Redistribution of Surplus 
Electrical Equipment 


HORTLY after the war ends, 

there will be vast amounts of 
used equipment and machinery for 
which there will be no immediate 
use. If we break this surplus down 
into its component parts, probably 
the largest would be electric motors, 
and it is the problem of this indus- 
try now to keep that total from 
growing any larger. It will also be 
your problem to consider ways and 
means by which this equipment can 
most quickly be put into the best 
use after the war. 


Two Phases of Problem 


This problem may be divided into 
two categories: “What to do now” 
and “What to do after the war.” 
“What to do now” might come un- 
der the heading of conservation. 
We have long thought that the 
activity of service shops in keeping 
equipment running and adapting 
old equipment for use is the most 





*Chief, Electrical Equipment Branch, General 
Industrial Equipment Division, War Produc- 
tion Board. 


War Production Board Seeks Purchase Applications for Surplus Equipment 





ATLANTA, Ga., May 29 — War 
contractors and industrialists who 
are potential purchasers of materi- 
als made surplus through termina- 
tions and cancellations of govern- 
ment contracts are advised to place 
their names on file with the Region- 
al Redistribution Department of the 
War Production Board. 

All materials which become sur- 
plus in this way will be available 
to buyers of the Southeast through 
this department for a period of 60 
days immediately following the ef- 
fective date of the contract termi- 
nation or cancellation, Elliott C. 
Newell, regional manager WPB’s 
Redistribution Department, said. 

Newell said that the WPB is 


working in close cooperation with 
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important phase of present-day 
conservation, and, owing to the 
need for increased production for 
essential programs, along with the 
critical manpower situation, there 
is a continuing need for conserva- 
tion. 

Last fall there was a wave of 
feeling that the war would be over 
by Christmas accompanied by a 
very decided falling off in orders 
for all types of equipment. Every 
manufacturer restrained his buy- 
ers to the end that they would not 
be caught with large inventories on 
hand; future requirements were 
based upon the low rate at which 
orders were arriving; and many 
inventories were cut down below a 
sixty-day supply. Then, at the turn 
of the year, new orders which had 
not been anticipated poured in for 
larger production of landing craft 
as well as other production pro- 
grams. 

Recently, Selective Service poli- 
cies have added to the difficulties 
of the industry, indirectly as well 


the Army, Navy and Maritime Com- 
mission, the three major procuring 
agencies, and that officers of these 
agencies instruct the contractors to 
report all disposable property in- 
volved in his claim to the WPB 
regional office immediately the 
termination takes place. 

Emphasizing that the sale of this 
property can only be made under 
existing WPB and OPA regulations, 
the WPB official pointed out that 
the regional redistribution office 
maintains a file of potential pur- 
chasers for the various types of ma- 
terials to speed the channelling of 
these goods back to war production 
or essential civilian use. 

At the end of the specified 60- 


By John Gammell* 


as directly. For example, in Wash- 
ington at a recent industry advis- 
ory committee meeting of the elec- 
trical industry, we had representa- 
tives of the Steel and Copper Divi- 
sion of the War Production Board 
tell us the present status of these 
two raw materials. We had heard 
they were not too plentiful, and we 
knew the demands for materials 
were rising. The production of 
copper and steel is dependent upon 
manpower, as is the electrical in- 
dustry, and the supply of these ma- 
terials has been affected by man- 
power difficulties. The situation 
on steel and copper is therefore 
tight. Everyone knows the man- 
power situation is critical; it will 
continue to be critical; and, there- 
fore, continuing difficulties must 
be expected with copper and steel. 
This is particularly true of copper. 
Conservation, therefore, is still a 
factor and if, through your efforts, 
you can make it unnecessary for 


day period any unsold material will 
be turned over to one of the four 
disposal agencies designated by the 
Surplus War Property Administra- 
tor, Newell said. These include: 
The Treasury Department’s Pro- 
curement Division fot consumer 
goods: The Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for capital and Pro- 
ducer’s Goods, including plants. 
equipment, materials, scrap and 
other industrial property; The Uni- 
ted States Maritime Commissior 
for ships and Maritime property: 
The War Food Administration for 
food, and the Foreign Economic 
Administration for property to be 
disposed of outside the United 
States. 
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some new equipment to be built, 
you will perform an extremely use- 
ful function. 


Integral Motor Situation 


Let us use integral motors as an 
example for redistribution purpo- 
ses. We are turning out about 
125,000 motors per month, about 
60,000 of which are squirrel cage 
induction motors. Such production 
has been as high as 95,000 units per 
month and, while it has fallen off 
from this high point, it is still at 
least double what it was in a good 
pre-war year. A check was rec- 
ently made by the Redistribution 
Division of the War Production 
Board, and eleven of the thirteen 
regions checked mentioned used or 
distressed stocks of electric motors 
as being in plentiful supply. There 
will obviously be a large number of 
integral horsepower motors for 
which there will be no immediate 
use the minute the war is over, 


and a few are now beginning to 
appear on the market. 

The advantages of not permit- 
ting the accumulation of excessive 
surpluses are obvious, and we long 
ago gave thought to what might be 
done to encourage the utilization of 
surplus and used stocks of motors. 
As a means to this end in Decem- 
ber, 1942, we formulated and is- 
sued General Conservation Order 
L-221 on integral horsepower elec- 
tric motors. This order provided 
that you must not buy new motors 
unless suitable used motors were 
unobtainable after reasonable 
search. 

At the present time, the redis- 
tribution of surplus and used elec- 
tric motors is being given further 
consideration. What we want the 
manufacturers to do is to tell their 
prospective customers: ‘We cannot 
sell you a new motor. You will 
have to go out and find a used one.” 
We believe that the motor manufac- 





Every effort should be made to use reconditioned motors. A check made 
by WPB recently indicated that in eleven out of thirteen regions there 
existed a plentiful supply of used electric motors. 
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turers may be counted on to coop- 
erate. We have talked to the mo- 
tor manufacturers and, while there 


are some salesmen who want to get 
new orders, representatives of this 
industry are hot against the plan 
of using up this available motor 
supply. They have plenty of busi- 
ness now of a type which cannot use 
secondhand equipment, and want 
te see this old equipment used first. 
Customers have not bought all the 
motors they are going to need, and 
they might well buy some of the 
surplus equipment available to fill 
their requirements. 

Postwar improvements which are 
being contemplated or actually go- 
ing on should provide a market for 
some of the surplus stocks of ma- 
chinery. The War Production 
Board has set up the policy that 
postwar plans and reconversion to 
peacetime production should be 
taken under consideration now, and 
some industries are already giving 
thought to the problem of building 
their products quickly after the 
war. Manufacturers will probably 
buy some equipment which they 
can use for their war production, 
but with the thought in mind of its 
utility after the war for peacetime 
production purposes. They should 
be urged to utilize equipment which 
is already built, wherever possible, 
rather than placing new orders on 
the manufacturers. 

As to what we shall do after the 
war—there is no specific War Pro- 
duction Board program as yet, but 
there is a lot of thinking in pro- 
gress, for instance, the Baruch 
Report. There are many possibili- 
ties some of which I shall mention. 
You can think of others. 

We can do nothing—let the sur- 
pluses stagnate until someone who 
wants a portion comes to make a 
dicker. We could throw our sur- 
pluses away. We could sell them 
back to the original manufactur- 
ers and let them parcel the equip- 
ment and machinery out, in order 
not to disrupt the market. That 
would help the manufacturers, but 
probably not the people who work 
in their plants. Or we could have 
a sort of production in reverse, tak- 
ing used equipment and machinery 
and dismantling it, eventually 
dumping it in junk yards and start- 
ing new production over again. We 
could sell the equipment to dealers 
at auction prices or minimum 
prices to prevent disruption of the 

(Continued on page 66) 
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AY BY DAY, the electrical 

contractor becomes increas- 
ingly more important in imple- 
menting the war effort. And, in 
carrying on his work, he must 
function with constantly shrink- 
ing manpower. Consequently, one 
of his chief responsibilities is the 
consistent saving of job time— 
even in small amounts. A case in 
point is the method used by T. E. 
Stadig, of Stadig Electric, Miami, 
Fla., in wiring up a group of new 
war housing units. 

The installation of an aircraft 
supply and repair depot in subur- 
ban Miami necessitated the im- 
portation of a large number of 
specially-trained workers. Failing, 
in the face of other and equally 
essential demands, to turn up 
housing accommodations in suffi- 
cient quantity, war housing 
authorities decided to erect a 
group of new homes. The wiring 
contract for 102 — more than half 
— of these went to Stadig Electric. 

Similar in design — three bed- 
rooms, combination living and 
dining room, kitchen and bath — 
fifty of these houses were of con- 
crete block construction. The oth- 
ers were frame. Understandably 
enough, plans for these homes 
were drawn with a view to maxi- 
mum simplicity and minimum use 
of critical materials. 

Specifications called for a ceil- 
ing fixture on a porch and one 
in each room, except the combi- 
nation living and dining room 
which had two fixtures, one in 
each portion. To supply outlets 
and control the lighting, the kitch- 
en and each bedroom were pro- 
vided with a combination recep- 
tacle and single-post switch. The 
“living” section with ‘the two- 
purpose room has two receptacle- 
and-switch combinations. One 
switch controls the porch light, 
and another an inside light. Since 
the “dinette” ceiling light is con- 
trolled by a pull chain, the in- 
stallation of a wall switch was 
unnecessary. However, a duplex 
receptacle for outlet purposes was 
provided. 

Except for one week, when three 
men were used, Stadig handled the 
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Offsetting Shrinking Manpower 
With Production Timesavers 


By Harrie H. Bierman 


job with one electrician and a 
helper. This two-man team aver- 
aged two houses completed — 
roughed in and finished — per 
normal eight-+hour day. Since 
houses often were roughed in at 
the rate of three per day, the two- 
houses-per-day average for com- 
pleted units is conservative. 
According to the routine em- 
ployed, the helper bored the holes, 
while the electrician strung the 
wire. For boring holes an 11/16” 





wood bit was used. The shaft of 
the latter was cut off below the 
squared end, and the shaft, itself, 
was fitted into the three-jaw 
chuck of an electric-powered drill. 
The same bit served to bore the 
holes for the entire job. Joints 
and paneling were readied for the 
hanging of fixtures, while the 
roughing-in process was under 
way. 

In order to speed up the rough- 
ing-in work, Stadig put it on an 
“assembly line” basis by packag- 
ing into “kits” the materials, ex- 


T. E. Stadig, of Stadig Electric, Miami, finds that his chief responsibility 

at the present time is to save job time—even in small amounts—to offset 

the constantly shrinking manpower. This wire reel saves time and an- 
noyance by eliminating kinked wires. 


















































An average of two hours per house wiring time was saved on 102 “war 
worker” homes by “packaging” roughing-in materials. 


cept cable, needed for each house. 
Bach “kit” contained nine bar- 
hanger type, overhead outlet box- 
es, eight stud bracket switch boxes, 
three four-inch square boxes, three 
shallow box covers, one 314” “pan- 
cake” box, sixteen connectors, one 
two-circuit breaker panel, and a 
box of staples. The “packaging” 
idea, alone, saved an average of 
two man-hours per house — a to- 
tal of 204 man-hours for the job. 

Each house required approxi- 
mately 16 feet of 2 No. 8 service 
entrance cable and 250 feet of 
No. 14 non-metallic sheathed cable 
of two- and three- conductor type. 
The cable was kept in the service 
truck used for the job, and cut 
off as needed. 


Time-Saving Reel 


Since the above job was com- 
pleted, Stadig has worked up a 
device to facilitate the handling 
of lighter-weight wiring material, 
such as the No. 14 cable mention- 
ed. Functioning as a reel, this de- 
vice, instead of being spool-shaped, 
resembles a broad-based cone. 
Made chiefly of galvanized pipe, 
the reel is 2% feet in diameter at 
the ‘bottom, and terminates at the 
top in a 3Y,” outlet-box cover. 

The circular bottom frame is 
made of 4%” pipe. To this is fast- 
ened by ¥,” flat-headed bolts, two 
3,” pipe cross members, set at 
right angles to each other. Four 
more pieces of 34” pipe form the 
sides of the frame. The side 
pieces are attached to the circular 
frame-member with 1,” flat-head- 
ed bolts and to the outtlet-box cov- 
er at the top with 14” slotted bolts. 

The assembled frame is 24 inch- 
es high, and pivots on a rod pass- 
ing through 4%” holes drilled in 
box cover and in bottom cross- 
members at their point of inter- 
section. Made from %” round 
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stock, the pivot rod ends in a 
circular loop at bottom and in a 
hook at top. 

Thus, after a coil of cable is 
slipped onto the reel, the latter 
may be suspended from a rafter. 
And a second reel, carrying cable 
of different size, may be hooked 
beneath the first reel. This de- 
vice saves steps and, according to 
Stadig, minimizes the lost time 
and nuisance involved in the 
straightening of kinked cable. 

Like many electrical contrac- 
tors, Stadig has done a number 
of more or less “off the record” 
jobs intimately associated with 
the war effort. One of the more 
interesting of these covered the 
installation of wiring for electri- 
cal equipment to activate a water- 
pressure, high-octane fueling sys- 
tem. The latter employs a vari- 
able amount of water introduced 
into fuel storage-tanks to main- 
tain a constant pressure on stored 
fuel, forcing its delivery for use. 

Having various “safety” advan- 
tages, the system depends to a 


large degree upon electrically-op- 
erated valves, remote-control 


switches and other electrical de- 
vices. 

Stadig’s contract in connection 
with putting in this fueling setup 
included the installation of three 
75-kva_ platform-mounted trans- 
formers to step down utility-sup- 
plied current from 4160 volts to 
440 for powering purposes. In 
order to minimize fire thazard, 
Pyranol filled transformers were 
used. To reduce voltage to 220/110 
volts for operating control mech- 
anisms, a 1 kw dry-type trans- 
former was installed. Incidental- 
ly, over 9,000 feet of concrete- 
encased 3” fibre conduit were re- 
quired for the job. 

As a part of Stadig‘s “time con- 
servation program, his shop {is 
well-equipped with labor-saving 
apparatus. The list includes elec- 
tric-powered tools, such as ham- 
mers and chisels for making open- 
ings in masonry walls, metal 
punches, drill press, pipe thread- 
er and bench grinders and buffers. 

Among the shop’s equipment 
items, too, are a 28-amp. are weld- 
er, a 350-Jb. portable hoist, a hy- 
draulic pipe bender and a port- 
able spray outfit for spraying out- 
side junction boxes with a protec- 
tive coating. 

Stadig’s automotive equipment 
was chosen for maximum utility. 
Besides lighter vehicles, he has 
two heavy-duty, dual rearend 
trucks outfitted with 714-ton 
winches for pole setting. A third 
truck serves, when needed for that 
purpose, as a “field shop.” It has 
a low-side box body, 12 ft. long 
and 8 ft. wide. Drop-front chests 

(Continued on page 63) 





Truck with low-side body and attached tool boxes serves as field shop. 
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Sales Volume Down by Half 
But He’s Still in Business 


By Baron Creager 


HEN WAR forced the is- 

sue, Jay Fullerton, of the 
Electric Service Company, Musko- 
gee, Okla., eased himself out of 
the electrical appliance business, 
gracefully and with foresight. 
Piece by piece, he carefully added 
other lines—lines that are definite- 
ly out of place in a peace-time ap- 
pliance store, but lines that go 
along with what he now has to sell 
—and enables him to hold his cus- 
tomers. 

The result is that he finds him- 
self in this position: 

If he wants to get back into 
the appliance business, his small 
stock of related goods will consti- 
tute no handicap; he may even de- 
cide to erect a separate building 
for the appliance trade and enlarge 
his related stocks; and if the com- 
petitive picture after the war is 
discouraging, he can withdraw en- 
tirely and concentrate on some 
other field of the electrical business. 

This dealer, like everyone else, 
doesn’t know what the appliance 
field will have to offer after the 
war, but he believes himself to be 
prepared for any development. 

He didn’t give up to the extent 
that the public has forgotten him 
as an appliance dealer and he didn’t 
jump into an absolutely foreign 
line. He also owns an interest in 
a wholesale electrical business, but 


he wanted to maintain his position 
in the retail field, and this is how 
he did it: 

“It was something of a prob- 
lem,” says Fullerton, looking 
around at the stock of crystal chan- 
deliers, ceiling and wall fixtures, 
hassocks, framed pictures and iron- 
ing boards. “But I decided I had 
to keep merchandise in the store 
for sale or people would stop com- 
ing in and forget me. 

“I decided I would spread my 
stock of appliances thin and make 
them last as long as possible. Then 


I would add related lines that went 
with what electrical goods I had 
to sell, and that is what I did. 

“The retail dollar volume is 
down 50 per cent. That is easy 
to understand when it is realized 
that the highest priced electrical 
appliance in the store before the 
war sold for more than $400. Now 
the highest priced item is $20, but 
I have more customers.” 

Fullerton had a stock of small 
appliances that kept him in the 
business for months. He managed 
this by holding back a part of the 
stock, putting it out on display a 
little at a time. 

But, one day, finally, he found 
himself practically out of the ap- 
pliance business and his complete 
electric kitchen was the last thing 
to go. 

This kitchen had occupied one 
side of the display room and it 
was arranged so that there was 
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These showroom photos of the Elec- 
tric Service Co., Muscogee, Okla., 
made before and after Pearl Har- 
bor, show how the space formerly 
occupied by major appliances has 
been filled with lamps, pictures, gift 
items, and various household fur- 
nishings. 


plenty of space for demonstrations 
for 25 to 30 women. Those dem- 
onstrations sold many appliances 
and there was some pain in the 
parting of Fullerton and the elec- 
tric kitchen, his last appliances. 

But in the interim, as his stock 
of appliances was dep eted, he had 
managed to increase his purchases 
of floor and table lam~s over what 
would be a normal stock and his 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Difficult Wartime Conditions 
Produce Better Methods 


APIDLY increasing demands 
for rewind service on motors 
in essential use caught the Foshee 
Electric Company, of Fort Worth, 
Texas, partially unprepared. But 
that same demand, forcing the 
company to take necessary steps 
to increase production without the 
services of trained men, taught 
a lesson in organization. 

F. T. Foshee and G. E. Sossa- 
man, partners, now expect that 
lesson to pay solid dividends in 
the postwar period, for in reorgan- 
izing the shop to take care of a 
100 per cent increase in volume, 
they found that the necessary steps 
dove-tailed neatly into postwar 
planning. As a result, they expect 
to be in position to meet any type 
of competition—in motor repair, 
industrial wiring or appliance sales. 

Sossaman looks after the wiring 
phase of the business, but motor 
repair volume was responsible for 
the physical reorganization of the 
shop and that is Foshee’s depart- 
ment. 

He relates that at the outset of 
the emergency, the shop used a 
force of four men, did a volume 
of $2,500 a month and normally 
had 12 jobs, of assorted sizes, on 
hand. The customers operated ice 
plants, creameries, railroads, cot- 
ton mills, iron works and steel mills. 
One after another, most of these 
customers went into 24-hour shifts. 
Volume jumped to $5,000 a month, 
and instead of 12 jobs on hand, 
the shop fell so far behind that 
at one point there were 300 jobs 
waiting their turn. 

The force now consists of 11 
men, including two of the original 
four, and the willingness of these 
men to work 60 to 90 hours a 
week is partly responsible for the 
fact that instead of being 300 jobs 
behind, the shop is now only 150 
jobs behind. 

“But we couldn’t have begun to 
catch up,” explains Foshee, “if we 
hadn’t gone in for departments. 

“It used to be that we sort of 
did work all over the shop. When 
the rush began, that wouldn’t work, 
with men getting in the way of 
each other. So we created a small 
motor department, large motor de- 
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By Baron Creager 


partment, and departments for coil 
winding and clean-up. 

“But with only two trained me- 
chanics, even with manpower in- 
creased 175 per cent, we couldn’t 
have done that 100 per cent more 
volume without departments.” 

Separate benches were installed 
for the men in the small motor 
department. These men have every- 
thing they need within reach, in- 
cluding facilities for making any 
test necessary. There is no more 
confusion and jobs move smooth- 
ly and rapidly through the neces- 
sary departments. 

The shop had previously been 
equipped with swinging hoists and 
the departments were located so as 
to leave the hoists where they are 
needed most. These hoists make it 
possible to move heavy equipment 
with a minimum of manpower. An- 
other factor credited with speeding 
up production is fluorescent light- 
ing. Individual benches have the 
proper lighting fixtures and flu- 
orescent will be made standard 


lighting throughout the shop as 
it becomes available. 

With nine of his force of 11 men 
new to the work, Foshee found it 
necessary to establish a check on 
the production of new men and 
in order to avoid excessive shop 
records, -he established a system of 
his own for checking on both men 
and material. 

This system is based on a card, 
854” by 11” and divided into the 
necessary columns for all records 
pertaining to every job. The card 
asks, “What Did You Do?” and 
“Have You Checked the Material 
Used?” 

As a job progresses through the 
shop, materials used and time ex- 
pended by all classes of employees 
are recorded. Many of the opera- 
tions carry a standard charge and 
this is true, of course, for parts. 
With ceiling prices to keep in mind, 
these job tickets are invaluable for 
computing the time consumed on 
a job and they also provide a check 
on the productiveness of green 
men. Separate racks divide the 
cards into three classifications— 





Work in the small motor department of Foshee Electric Company has been 
facilitated by providing each worker with a separate bench and test board. 
These men have everything they need within reach. 
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This handy form enables Foshee 

workmen to indicate work per- 

formed and material used on every 

job with a minimum of paper 

work. It serves as a work sheet for 

pricing job when the work is com- 
pleted. 


behind, waiting for parts and 
ready. 

“But the most valuable thing we 
did,” says Foshee, “was to start a 
school for the shop force. With 
sO Many green men, this seems to 
be absolutely necessary. 

“Before the war, we just put a 
man to work and let him learn for 
himself in a more or less haphaz- 
ard manner. Now, we can’t afford 
to waste productivity, hence the 
‘school,’ which is held two nights 
a week. In these sessions, the work 
of the various departments is dis- 
cussed, questions are asked by all 
concerned and it is revealing to see 
how much production benefits.” 

Foshee says the shop force re- 
ceives no pay for time spent in 
the shop school, but, on the other 
hand, the new men benefit .be- 
cause, in learning, they increase 
their earning power. A new, inex- 
perienced man starts at 40 cents 
an hour in the cleaning depart- 
ment—the dirty end of the busi- 
ness. If a man is going to quit, 
the dirty end of the business is 
the place to find out, says Foshee. 
But if the new man makes good 
in the cleaning department, he ad- 
vances according to ability to the 
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coil department, small motors and 
on to three-phase work and the 
maximum income of $1.25 an hour. 





The Foshee shop handles a heavy volume in rewinding and repairing 
large electrical welding generators. They get this business as a result of 
their large stock of welding machine parts and two expert repairmen. 
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Although many have successfully 
used girls in shops, Foshee says 
he has found the practice too ex- 
pensive. Few of them have the 
proper mechanical viewpoint, the 
result is job costs running too high 
and he will not use girls or women 
“unless things get really tough.” 

One of the big items in Foshee 
rewind volume is heavy welders 
and Foshee estimates that the shop 
gets 95 per cent of this class of 
repair business in the territory. 
This type of work has become a 
shop specialty because the two vet- 
eran mechanics are experts in this 
field. A complete welder parts stock 
is maintained. 

The parts and material stock, 
incidentally, runs to an average in- 
ventory of $2,500 and parts and 
material are ordered once a month. 
Because of the character of serv- 
ice performed, Foshee has had 
practically no difficulty getting 
parts and wire. 

How do the steps taken by the 
Foshee Company fit in with post- 
war planning? Because there is no 
longer a production problem, that 
difficulty has been solved. The firm 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Profitable Specialty Found 
In Heating Plant Controls 


By Geo. H. Watson 


STALLATION and repair of 

electrical controls and motors 
on home heating plants is a spec- 
ialty with Lacey Electric Com- 
pany, of Homewood, Alabama. 
This work covers stoker controls, 
damper controls, and blower con- 
trols, together with the motors 
and connections required to oper- 
ate them. 

L. E. Lacey, proprietor of the 
concern, said he took up this spec- 
ialty because it is a type of work 
that “just any electrician can’t 
do.” He went to a school conduct- 
ed by one of the leading manufac- 
turers of automatic heating con- 
trols and learned all he could 
about this equipment. Now sev- 
eral distributors of furnaces, boil- 
ers, stokers and blowers in Birm- 
ingham call on him when they 
have any work to be done involv- 
ing electrical controls. He also 
advertises his specialty in the 
telephone book and otherwise gets 
a considerable number of calls di- 
rect from home owners. 

“TI took up this work because I 
like it and formerly attended to 
all the calls personally, but re- 
cently on account of handling sev- 
eral housing projects, I have had 
to assign an assistant to it,” said 
Mr. Lacey. “A home owner may 


have the finest heating system in 
the world but if his stoker motor 
stops all of a sudden he needs 
service and needs it quickly. We 
are located in Homewood. a resi- 
dential section of Birmingham, 
and are in position to give this 
service quickly to many home 
owners. The fact that we special- 
ize in this type of work has given 
many customers confidence in us. 
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Electrical service for home heating 
plants has become a_ profitable 
specialty of the Lacey Electric Co., 
of Birmingham. Above is the com- 
pany’s telephone directory adver- 
tisement that brings in many in- 
quiries. Photo below shows Mr. 
Lacey, at left, and two of his asso- 
ciates. 





“We are subject to cal! day or 


night. The business as far as 
service is concerned is seasonal 
in its nature as it comes mostly 
during the winter months, jbut it 
fits in well with our other electri- 
cal work which normally is slack- 
est during the cold months. 
“From all indications most 
houses costing $5,000 or more will 
be equipped with automatic heat- 
ing plants after the war. Because 
of our contacts with heating and 
plumbing concerns, we expect to 
be called on to install the electri- 
cal controls on many jobs. The 
manufacturers are already adver- 
tising improved controls whereby 
more even temperatures may be 
maintained with warm air heat. 


New Control Feature 


One new feature is the applica- 
tion of zone control to the home, 
whereby room temperatures may 
be varied to suit the purposes 
used. Thus a bedroom may be 
kept at a lower temperature than 
the living room, and a room on the 
sunny side supplied with less heat 
than one on the shady side of the 
house. Installation and service 
of these more complicated con- 
trols, of course, will make more 
work for a concern specializing in 
this type of work.” 

Mr. Lacey does not sell heating 
equipment himself. If the furn- 
ace needs a new grate, he refers 
that back to the heating concern 
which called him in on the job. 
However, he does supply items in 
his line such as wiring, motors, 
thermostats and time clocks, and 
he proposes to add a line of stok- 
ers after the war. He carries a 
line of rebuilt motors for ex- 
change purposes. These are guar- 
anteed by the motor shop which 
rewound them. 


To date Mr. Lacey has installed 
the electrical wiring in some l,- 
200 war houses, most of them be- 
ing located in Mobile or in Texas. 
Few of these had central heating 
systems, so no electrical controls 
were involved. However, he thinks 
it will be a different matter after 
the war as most home builders 
will want completely automatic 
heating plants whether they use 
coal, gas or oil for fuel. The 
modern picture of a man firing his 
furnace is one showing him turn- 
ing up the thermostat by his bed- 
side. Mr. Lacey’s job is to see 
that this thermostat and other 
parts of the control system work. 
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Replacement Motors in Reserve 
Promotes Repair Business 


AVING efficient electric mo- 

tors in reserve to meet the de- 
mands of war plants and essential 
industries is a special service offer- 
ed by the A. W. White Electric 
Motor and Machine Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

A service motor of almost every 
type and horsepower, conditioned 
and ready for immediate installa- 
tion, is kept in the stock of the 
White firm to meet the needs of 
any industry which may suffer a 
breakdown due to electric motor 
trouble. 

Many plants because of scarcity 
of equipment, or for other-reasons, 
are unable to maintain standby 
power units. Others do not wish 
to keep money tied up in idle 
power equipment while they can 
utilize the investment to a better 
advantage in other ways. Custom- 
ers of the A. W. White Electric 
Motor and Machine Co. are as- 
sured that they do not need such 
standby units. 

In these times when it is almost 
impossible to purchase a new elec- 
tric motor, the service motor is 
performing an important function 
in relieving delays and stoppages 
which otherwise might result from 
power unit breakdowns. 

The White stock includes serv- 
ice motors ranging from a fraction 
of one horsepower to 300 hp. The 
shop is divided into two depart- 
ments, one devoted to servicing of 


-ditioning large motors. 


By O. D. Hall 


small motors and the other to con- 
A man 
especially trained in handling and 
servicing each classification of 
motors is placed in charge of each 
department. 

Many of the service motors on 
the floors of the White shop were 
purchased from abandoned plants 
and would now be ‘accumulating 
dust and cobwebs, or would be dis- 
mantled for junk, if they had not 
been purchased by the firm and 
reconditioned for service. 


Service Motor in Action 


What usually happens when any 
industrialist within the trade ter- 
ritory of the A. W. White Electric 
Motor and Machine Co., which lies 
within 150 miles in any direction 
from Oklahoma City, suffers a sud- 
den failure of his power unit? He 
either loads it on a truck and brings 
it to the White shops or he calls 
Mr. White on the telephone and 
tells him his troubles. 

“In either case we proceed at 
once to get all the facts surround- 
ing that motor and its failure to 
function that we can obtain from 
talking to the owner,” said Mr. 
White. “We are not afraid to run 
up a heavy long distance telephone 
bill, if that seems necesasry to save 
us from operating in the dark as 


to the actual power needs of that 
particular customer. If it seems 
necessary we also consult the elec- 
tric power company which supplies 
the customer with current in order 
to throw light upon the electrical 
hookup and load requirements of 
that industry. 

“We then load into a two-ton 
truck the service motor which will 
best meet the requirements of the 
customer,” continued Mr. White. 
“This truck is equipped with a 
winch line, gin pole and chain 
skids. A crew, usually composed 
of two skilled electrical mechanics 
and a helper, accompany the truck 
to the plant which is in trouble. 
Before unloading the service motor 
we make a careful examination of 
the customer’s motor to see if it 
can be adjusted or repaired on the 
spot. If this is possible, the serv- 
ice motor is returned to our shop 
along with the crew.” 

If the service motor is installed 
to pinch-hit for the owner’s unit 
until the latter can be repaired or 
rebuilt, it is tested under the load 
it must handle and all necessary in- 
formation is obtained from the 
plant owner or operator. He is 
given full instructions, also, on 
how to properly operate and care 
for the service motor. 

Before a service motor is re- 
moved from the White shop it is 
insured by the White company 





(Left): A. W. White, at left, supervising the loading of a 
300 hp electric motor into a two-ton truck for delivery 
to a Tulsa, Okla., customer. This motor was repaired and 


used to operate a 300 hp circulating mud pump in con- 
nenction with operation of a rotary oil well drilling rig. 
(Right): C. E. Minick in charge of the small motor de- 
partment, making megohm resistance and air-gap tests 


placed in first-class condition in the White shop. It is on a one hp electric motor. 
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against total or partial loss which 
might result from fire, theft or em- 
bezzlement while it is functioning 
in the plant of the customer. Mr. 
White explained that this class of 
insurance is made out to his firm, 
as insurance carried by the plant 
owner covers only the machinery 
and equipment which he owns and 
which is a permanent part of his 
operation. Mr. White cited sev- 
eral examples of loss or damage of 
service motors while installed in 
place of the owner’s equipment. 
One claim was collected by Mr. 
White for $1,500 following loss of 
one of his service motors in a cot- 
ton gin fire at Alex, Okla. 


Test Forms and Notices 


When the owner’s motor comes 
into the shop, it is given air-gap 
and megohmmeter tests and in- 
spected carefully to determine re- 
pairs or replacements that willebe 
necessary. This is called the “Hypo- 
thetical Test on the Incoming Mo- 
tor.” Figure 1 shows a typical 
form, filled out to indicate the re- 
sults of one test on an incoming 
motor. 

When repair work is completed 
on the owner’s motor and it is 
ready for return to him, the “Out- 
going Hypothetical Test’ is re- 
corded. 

These test forms are printed on 
the back of each shop order and 
are retained in the business office 
as a part of the record of the re- 
pair job on that particular motor. 
A receiving ticket also is made out 
in triplicate. One copy is retained 





fF #«..: 


A. W. WHITE 
Electric Motors & Machinery 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
PHONE 3-6222 


NOTICE 


OIL THIS MOTOR 
BEFORE START 


When you start this motor watch 
the bearings for the first hour. If they 
get hot stop the motor and call us. Oil 
for sleeve bearings should be SAE 20. 
Ball and roller bearings, use either 
mage Robolube No. 33 or Keystone 
No. . 








IMPORTANT 
Fuse This Motor 


As per name plate add 20% for 
running fuses. 





Sleeve Bearing Motors are shipped 
out without.oil in bearings. Ball and 
Roller Bearings are packed in grease. 











Fig. 2. This tag printed in red on 
a stiff yellow card is attached to 
every motor returned to customer. 


in the shops, one in the office, and 
the third goes to the customer. 
When the customer’s motor goes 
out it bears a yellow tag with red 
printing such as shown in Fig. 2. 

The owner’s motor is guaranteed 
to be accepted by any electric mo- 
tor insurance company for insur- 
ance such as handled by Hartford, 
Millers and others. “This careful 
attention to preserving an adequate 
record on each motor repair trans- 
action has stopped about 95 per 
cent of all come-backs or complaints 



































INCOMING HYPOTHETICAL TEST | 600 Volts 
me sa Megger Reading 
005 -0oS 2 0.0. 

REWIND STATOR x 
REWIND ROTOR 

REBABBET BEARINGS 2 x 
NEW BALL BEARINGS 

BEARINGS 

WORKMAN C.€, Wiiwirk 4) 16/¢#- 











Fig. 1. Every motor is given air-gap and megohmmeter tests when it comes 
into the shop and the results are recorded on a form similar to the one 
shown here. A similar test is made when the motor leaves the shop. Printed 
on the back of the shop order, these forms make up a valuable record. 
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on our repair jobs,” Mr. White said. 

Repair charges of the White firm 
are based on the manufacturer’s 
list price of the particular motor 
which has been worked on. “The 
system worked out on this basis 
is fair and uniform in its appli- 
cation and the customer knows just 
what he is paying for,” Mr. White 
said. He further stated that any 
complaints on motors repaired or 
other machinery sold or placed, are 
promptly and_ satisfactorily ad- 
justed. 

The company holds high priority 
ratings for purchasing materials 
and parts and has been able thus 
far to keep a sufficient stock on 
hand to meet demands of its cus- 
tomers. 

Starting in Oklahoma City in 
1919, the A. W. White Electric 
Motor and Machine Co. construct- 
ed a small one-story, 25 ft. x 40 ft. 
frame building on the site of its 
present operations. In 1920, the 
building was enlarged to two 
stories with 80-ft. frontage. As 
the result of later improvements 
the firm now owns its present 
two-story brick building on the 
same site with 150 feet frontage 
on West Reno avenue, and 140 
feet deep. 

In addition to carrying an ade- 
quate stock of service motors the 
company also purchases, recondi- 
tions, and sells air compressors, 
centrifugal pumps, and _ other 
equipment. It also has a machine 
and welding shop properly equipped 
to take care of all repair and 
service demands. 





Better Methods Come 
From Wartime Problems 
(Continued from page 15) 


has learned how to utilize men to 
the best advantage, has served its 
customers well and will hold that 
business. 

Foshee and Sossaman believe 
they have established considerable 
good will and that in both shop 
repair and the contracting field 
they are in position to compete with 
the price-cutting competition they 
confidently expect to find after 
the war. 

They believe their business is so 
well in hand that they are ready 
to expand in preparation for post- 
war activity. They have 5,000 
square feet of floor space now and 
presently will add 2,500 feet in an 
adjoining location. They plan to set 
up an appliance department and 
deal in used motors. 
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Highlights of the Wholesalers 
$6th Annual Convention 


MASHING all previous records 

for attendance, more than 1000 
wholesalers from all over the 
United States met in Chicago for 
the 36th Annual Convention and 
2nd War Conference of the Nation- 
al Electrical Wholesalers Associa- 
tion. 

Changes to the By-Laws were 
voted by the convention whereby a 
new integral part of the associa- 
tion was established—the Electrical 
Appliance Distributors Division. 
The new division is authorized to 
have its own chairman, its own 
division manager, and representa- 
tion on the executive committee and 
the management committee. 

The members of the new division 
met immediately following its of- 
ficial creation and elected as its 
first chairman, E. B. Ingraham, 
president, Times Appliance Com- 
pany, New York. Mr. Ingraham 
contributed substantially to the for- 
mation of the tentative program of 
activities for the new division as 
well as to its organization, and 
served as chairman pro-tem, at its 
organization meeting held imme- 
diately preceding the Convention. 


Busey Made President 


The Executive Committee, at its 
organization meeting following the 
adjournment of the Convention on 
April 22nd, elected as president 
John L. Busey, president, General 
Electric Supply Corporation, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut; and as 
vice president, Warren I. Bickford, 
district manager, Westinghouse 
Electric Supply Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. Their terms 
are for 1 year, beginning July 1, 
1944, 


Commodity Committee Reports 


Meetings of Commodity Com- 
mittees were held the day before 
the convention opened. Reports of 
those meetings were submitted to 
the ‘convention and were adopted 
as read. Following are items of 
special interest excerpted from 
these reports. 


Apparatus and Control 
Special attention is called to the 


fact that at present wholesalers can 
sell safety switches without rating 
and replace their stock through 
WPB-547. Manufacturers how- 
ever must have an AA-5 or better 
rating to ship to wholesalers’ 
stocks. 

Wholesalers should consider in- 
dustrial tubes as repair parts and 
organize to sel] and service this 
type of equipment. The de-rating 
of fused switches on continuous 
loads is a serious subject in the 
minds of your Committee. We do 
not feel that the fact the manufac- 
turer prints in his catalogs and else- 
where warnings that under con- 
tinuous loading the _ switches 
“should be selected so as to have a 
rating at least 50% in excess of 
the ampere load” fully protects 
either the manufacturer, whole- 
saler or contractor. Customers have 
on occasion held that the name plate 
indicates no exceptions. The Com- 
mittee appreciates that such com- 
plaints are more numerous now be- 
cause of thé war overloading of 
circuits originally engineered for 
normal conditions. 

The problem of the return of 
surplus stocks is serious. We re- 
commend that the wholesaler check 
with his supplier promptly in each 
case if he expects to return sur- 
plus stocks to determine the total 
costs involved including restocking, 
transportation, handling and ac- 
counting. 


Armored Conductor 


Since the Government Order 
L-165, which prohibited the manu- 
facturer of armored cable, was re- 
voked on September 20, 1943, this 
permitted the manufacture of this 
product on a limited scale. Produc- 
tion has been limited because allo- 
cations of steel strip are limited to 
what can be spared for this prod- 
uct. There are still many pressing 
demands for steel in the War Pro- 
gram, so naturally, manufacturers 
cannot expect to obtain all the steel 
strip they could use. 

The acceptance of armored cable 
as a cable assembly has not been 
greatly affected by reason of it not 
being available for a year period. 
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This confirms the belief that 
there will be a continuing substan- 
tial demand for armored cable in 
the future. It is the only wiring 
method that offers flexibility as 
well as good mechanical protection. 
In many localities city ordinances 
and specifications call for either 
armored cable or conduit installa- 
tions. 

It is the belief that non-metallic 
sheathed cable will be more widely 
used after the war and, in certain 
type installations it may be used 
in place of armored cable. Manu- 
facturers intend to improve ar- 
mored cable after the war and also 
launch a promotional program to 
popularize its use in the future. No 
doubt there will be a big demand 
for armored cable after the war in 
many localities. 


Industrial and Commercial Lighting 


Consideration was given to the 
present and future market for in- 
candescent lighting. It was point- 
ed out that this still represents a 
very substantial portion of the 
wholesalers lighting business and 
we may expect to see incandescent 
types in demand for explosion and 
vapor-proof applications, on which 
the wholesaler should be more fa- 
miliar with code requirements. 
Also for the farm market requiring 
all types of reflectors presently in 
demand for increasing farm pro- 
duction. The question was raised 
as to the extent the wholesaler is 
alert to the opportunity for light- 
ing sales in the farm market. In- 
candescent types will continue pre- 
dominant in flood lighting, airport 
and street lighting and many mis- 
cellaneous applications. 

The current status of production 
and sale of fluorescent type equip- 
ment was the subject of consider- 
able discussion. Recent amend- 
ments to the limitation orders now 
permit the manufacturers wider use 
of metals for fixtures, steel re- 
flectors, louvres and accessories. 
However, the one serious factor at 
the moment, as pointed out by a 
number of the manufacturers is the 
critical shortage in production of 
ballasts. Because of very heavy de- 
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mands for certain types of war 
goods we were told the production 
ef ballasts would be substantially 
below last year, at least for the 
next few months. We may expect 
to see this relieved shortly to the 
end that total 1944 production may 
reach figures comparable to 1943. 
It is evident that there will be 
little or no production of instant 
starting and other special types of 
ballasts until this shortage is re- 
lieved. We understand that the 
manufacturers will concentrate on 
the two-lamp 40-watt types. 


The fixtures manufacturers re- 
ported that they would now be able 
to build better quality into their 
products since metal is again av- 
ailable. They undoubtedly will 
first produce their earliest designs, 
and later have new developments 
available. For example, metal re- 
flectors may not be in quantity pro- 
duction immediately and the non- 
metallic reflectors available will 
probably be needed to tide over un- 
til other types are again in produc- 
tion. It was pointed out that the 
non-metallic types will remain in 
their lines possibly on some lower 
basis of cost. 

We were much interested in 
learning of activities planned by 
the Lighting Equipment Section of 
NEMA, They have in preparation 
a plan book on lighting which is 
intended for the guidance of local 
industry effort and central station 
sales departments. Copies will be 
available to all electrical wholesal- 
ers. This book will be published 
during the late summer or early 
fall. They are also developing a 
direct mail program, to be avail- 
able soon—a more comprehensive 
program is being developed for the 
post-war period. The NEMA com- 
mittee has plans for a Lighting 
Exposition to be held in Chicago in 
April 1945. 


Outlet and Switch Boxes 


A discussion by the members in- 
dicated a decided desire for a 
broader use of universal numbers 
for outlet boxes and also switch 
boxes. The desire was also ex- 
pressed for reasonable standardi- 
zation of clamps, connectors and 
studs, which would facilitate the 
specifying, stocking, and handling 
of this material, both in the ware- 
house and in the clerical work re- 
quired. The members of the Com- 
mittee feel that metallic boxes will 
replace to a great extent substi- 
tutes that have been necessary be- 
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cause of the shortage of steel dur- 
ing the war. 

The manufacturers indicated a 
willingness to cooperate in our de- 
sire for such reasonable standard- 
ization as a broader application of 
universal numbers would inherent- 
ly bring about. However, they 
felt that they could not give up 
their own individuality in design 
and manufacture whereby they 
would forego any of the advantages 
their particular product may have 
over that of a competitor. It was 
also brought out that a listing of 
the equivalents would be helpful. 
However, we believe from the na- 
ture of the discussion that this tab- 
ulation would have to be done by 
some association, not by the manu- 
facturers. 

Your committee had forcibly im- 
pressed on it the pitfalls due to 
cancellation of contracts. The 
manufacturer will not take mate- 
rial back—special wartime finishes 
such as lacquer and bonderizing 
that replaced cadmium will make 
the materials obsolete and of no 
use to the manufacturers. The 
wholesaler should note the fact that 
the manufacturers in attendance 
stress that they would be unwilling 
to accept any returns from whole- 
salers; therefore, any large mer- 
chandise returns would tend to in- 
flate the wholesalers’ stocks over 
and above a normal level. 


Residential Lighting Fixtures 


It was felt that the present major 
effort of all members of the asso- 
ciation is and should be to continue 
the furthering of the war effort to- 
ward a speedy victory, and we urge 
electrical wholesalers to continue 
to comply with all rules and regu- 
lations as laid down by the various 
war agencies. 

It was also observed that prac- 
tically all lighting fixtures manu- 
facturers have assigned the greater 
part of their facilities (and even 
in some instances all of their pro- 
duction) to the manufacturing of 
the essential war materials and 
for this we sincerely commend 
them, and feel that this program 
should continue as long as neces- 
sary. 

Looking forward to the postwar 
era it was felt by your committee 
that the fixture distributors should 
take steps individually to formu- 
late long-range plans so that they 
may better serve the public in 
bringing the manufacturers’ goods 
to the ultimate consumer in the 


most logical and economical man- 
ner possible. This would seem to 
involve certain obligations on the 
part of the distributor to cooperate 
with the utilities and other 
branches of the electrical industry 
to promote the presentation to the 
public of the advantages of proper 
residential illumination (including 
the use of floor lamps and table 
lamps) in the following ways: 
(1) To provide ‘adequate show- 
rooms and displays for the use and 
convenience of dealers and elec- 
trical contractors. (2) To provide 
the valuable aid of territorial cov- 
erage by salesmen. (3) A sane and 
proper sales policy and the person- 
nel to carry out this policy. (4) 
To maintain an adequate and well- 
balanced inventory. 

It is believed that when the dis- 
tributor provides such facilities he 
should be the logical, most econom- 
ical, and satisfactory means of get- 
ting the manufacturer’s goods to 
dealers, electrical contractors, and 
the ultimate consumer. 


Wires and Cables 


The Committee considered speci- 
fic means by which the manufac- 
turing and wholesaling branches of 
the electrical industry might im- 
prove their cooperation with the 
government’s war program. The 
sentiment of the meeting was that 
the present policy of the Copper 
Division of WPB is operating sat- 
isfactorily to the wholesaler -and 
that no change is suggested. 

In considering the reel situation, 
the committee suggests that all 
wire manufacturers follow the pol- 
icy of those who are making no 
charge for reels. From an econom- 
ie standpoint it is urged that all 
wholesalers make every effort to 
have reels returned promptly. The 
wholesaler has a heavy expense in 
handling reels and the contractor 
and industrial plant should be in- 
formed at the time of the sale that 
they are to be relieved of much of 
this expense and that in return 
they should cooperate with the 
manufacturer by returning reels 
promptly. The active support of 
all wholesalers and their salesmen 
should make this new plan work 
satisfactorily. 


Wiring Devices 


The committee discussed the 
shortage of wiring devices and 
fuses and are of the opinion that 
there are at least prospects of some 
improvement in this situation. It 
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was suggested by one of the manu- 
facturers that the situation would 
be helped if we marked our orders 
“substitutions permitted.” 


Opening Convention Session 


President D. Lyle Fife’s address 
related the outstanding NEWA de- 
velopments of the past year and 
included also opinions as to what 
may be in store for the Industry 
in the months ahead. 

Charles G. Pyle, the manag- 
ing director, referred especially to 
the great growth in membership 
and the excellent progress made in 
the formation of the appliance di- 
vision. He indicated that further 
growth of the association and its 
activities could be expected to con- 
tinue, particularly in view of the 
complete cooperation obtained from 
the entire membership. 

Herbert Metz, chairman of the 
National Adequate Wiring Bureau 
introduced A. E. Schanuel, field 
representative for the Bureau, who 
reported on the principal activities 
of the Bureau. Mr. Schanuel, who 
used a “visualizer” to emphasize 
the features of the Bureau’s war- 
time promotion of adequate wiring 
in home building, clearly proved 
the importance of and opportuni- 
ties in, the merchandising of ade- 
quate wiring as the backbone of 
electrical modernization of the 
home. 

At the late afternoon session, the 
convention was addressed by Dean 
C. Gallagher and Julian A. Hawks, 
who are respectively, deputy di- 
rector, Products Distribution 
Branch, Wholesale and Retail Trade 


Division, Office of Civilian Re- 
quirements; and chief, Electrical 
Section, Products Distribution 
Branch, Wholesale and _ Retail 


Trade Division, Office of Civilian 
Requirements. 


Report of Postwar Planning 


At the Saturday morning session, 
Herbert Metz, reported for the 
Postwar Planning Committe. He 
explained how his committee, since 
its appointment last May, had op- 
erated, and he described the five 
forum sessions they have held in 
the intervening months, reports of 
each of which have been submitted 
to the entire membership. 

Mr. Metz then reported on some 
of his personal observations as to 
the merchandising possibilities in 
store for electrical wholesalers in 
the post-war period. Those oppor- 
tunities, according to Mr. Metz, will 


‘be great indeed, particularly in the 
field of appliances and electronics. 
His optimism was substantiated by 
figures he recited from surveys 
that had been conducted. 

An outstanding feature of the 
Convention was an address entitled 
“Potential Appliance Market in 
1946”—delivered by Willard Hall, 
vice president, Times Appliance 
Company, New York. 

Following the luncheon on Fri- 
day, President Fife introduced as 
the speaker, Lemuel L. Boulware, 
operations vice chairman, War Pro- 
duction Board. Mr. Boulware de- 
scribed the present status of the 
war program as viewed from that 
vantage point and informed his au- 
dience fully regarding the accom- 
plishment to date, the task remain- 
ing to be done and the effect of 
those two factors on the civilian 
economy. Materials and commodi- 
ties would be made available for 
essential civilian needs as soon as 
they could without interference to 
the successful carrying out of war 
operations, Mr. Boulware § said. 
Meanwhile, he reminded those 
present that every effort still must 
unstintingly be put forth by the 
civilian population to assist and 
augment the fighters at the front 
as much more still remains to be 
done in a military sense. He 
praised the work that had been 
done by industry and trade to sup- 
ply war materials and at the same 
time and under difficult conditions 
tc maintain essential civilian needs 
and services. He indicated that 
the WPB has unbounded faith in 
the continuance of that cooperation 
with our fighting forces and he re- 
marked that the victories so far 
won and the advances made against 
the enemy had been possible only 
by the complete cooperation be- 
tween the home and the war front. 


Dealer Volume Down 
But Stay in Business 
(Continued from page 12) 


related items had been added to 
the display. 

“We still sell a large number of 
lamps and fixtures,” says Fullér- 
ton, “and more often than not, the 
purchaser of a lamp or fixture will 
aiso buy a framed picture, or a 
vase, that happens to match the 
decorations of the home and is ap- 
propriate with the lamp or fixture. 

“That explains the display of 
framed pictures, vases and even 
hassocks. When a customer is buy- 
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ing a lamp or a fixture, he puts 
himself or herself, through the use 
of imagination, into the atmosphere 
of the home and if there is a dec- 
orative article handy with the nec- 
essary appeal, he or she is in the 
mood to buy.” 

In another side of the display 
room, Fullerton carried this idea 
into kitchen accessories, too. He 
has ironing boards, ironing board 
pads and covers, clothes dryers, 
clothes baskets, glass cooking ware. 
A housewife may even buy an at- 
tractive apron, and many do, with 
these lines neatly and attractively 
displayed. 

Muskogee, like many other south- 
ern cities, has had a defense boom. 
There have been many new houses, 
with new owners shopping for 
lamps and fixtures and when these 
new owners shop at Fullerton’s 
store they invariably pick out an 
additional bill of goods from relat- 
ed stocks. 

Fullerton still has a dwindling 
stock of imported crystal fixtures, 
but he is conserving these, too. 
Genuine imported crystal fixtures 
are few and far between, however, 
and even a conservative display 
“stops” many people, including 
strangers traveling through Mus- 
kogee — strangers who recognize 
the real thing when they see it. 

These, and the generally abund- 
ant stock of lighting fixtures, are 
responsible to a great extent for 
attracting new customers. 

Meanwhile, there has been a 100 
per cent increase in the demand 
for appliance repair. But because 
of the manpower situation, the 
Electric Service Company makes 
no effort to get that type of busi- 
ness and, in fact, accepts many 
such jobs that are sent forthright 
te the factory. 

Fullerton was asked how many 
men he had available to work on 
appliance repairs. 

“Just one repair man and me,” 
he said, grinning. “I also sweep 
out,” said this successful Musko- 
gee merchant. 

At that point one of the girls 
in the adjoiping office called to 
the boss, advising him that a form- 
er Negro porter was. passing 
through the store and-could be in- 
tercepted at the rear door if,Full- 
erton wanted to talk with him about 
coming back to work. 

Making no effort to intercept 
the former porter, Fullerton mere- 
ly smiled again. “I'll keep on sweep- 
ing out,” he said. “No use to talk 
to him. He makes $70 a week now.” 
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Postwar Problems Dominate 
Utility Conference Program 


PROGRAM geared closely to 

wartime operations and prob- 
lems featured the 11th Annual 
Conference of the Southeastern 
Electric Exchange, held in Atlanta 
on May 10 and 11. More than 300 
executives of southeastern electric 
utility companies attended the 
meeting. 

The election of officers which 
brought the conference to a close 
ramed R. Paul Smith, president of 
the Northern Virginia Power Co., 
Hagerstown, Md., as president of 
the Exchange. Other officers 
elected included: first vice presi- 
dent, E. L. Godshalk, president, 
South Carolina Power Co., Charles- 
ton, S. C.; second vice president, 
W. E. Wood, president, Virginia 
Public Service Co., Alexandria, 
Va.; and third vice president, Mc- 
Gregor Smith, president, Florida 
Power and Light Co., Miami. 

Following an address of welcome 
by Mayor Hartsfield, of Atlanta, to 
which Charles E. Oakes, president 
of Birmingham Electric Co., re- 
sponded, the conference heard Rex 
I. Brown, president of Mississippi 
Power & Light Co., and president 
of the Exchange, report on Ex- 
change activities and accomplish- 
ments for the past year. 

“Let us look calmly upon the 
record we have made by meeting 
the demands of war emergency and 
from this accomplishment realize 
that an industry that can do a job 





Left to right: R. A. Corvey, Westinghouse Lamp Dept., 
Atlanta; Edwin Wagner, Electric Advisers, Inc., New 
York; E. K. Hartzell, East Tenn. Light and Power Co.; 
T. W. Moore, General Electric Lamp Dept., Atlanta; 





Rex. I. Brown, president of Missis- 

sippi Power and Lt. Co., Jackson, 

and president of the Southeastern 
Electric Exchange. 


like that, can meet and solve any 
problem that arises,” he said in 
conclusion. 

“We are now accustomed to op- 
erating under rigid controls espe- 
cially from the standpoint of ma- 
terials, wages and taxes. We must 
keep flexible enough to be ready for 
an indefinite continuation of such 
controls, or for the sudden aban- 
donment of them under political or 
public démand. 

“Of course, we should all make 


Alabama. 


our postwar plans. But let us do 
so realistically. 

“Such plans necessarily fall into 
two major groups. The first of 
these groups contain those plans 
for solving the technical, economic 
and public relation problems aris- 
ing from within the industry. I 
have no fear of the ability of pri- 
vate utility management to solve 
these successfully. Their “know 
how” and record of performance 
in the past is the best evidence 
that they are capable of serving 
the public interest in the best and 
most equitable manner. There is 
nc doubt but that the future will 
show them continuing to better 
their standard of performance. 

“The second group contains those 
plans for solving problems which 
have arisen from without the in- 
dustry and which are more diffi- 
cult of solution. They pertain to 
what might be called the ‘rules of 
the game.’ You who are here know 
from personal experience the grow- 
ing threat to all business which 
comes from government-subsidized 
tax free competition. While private 
business management is capable of 
competing successfully with gov- 
ernment-managed enterprises with 
respect to operating efficiently, yet 
neither this or any other industry 
can permanently survive when 
taxes it pays are subsidies for its 
competition. 

“Whether these problems are 


S. P. Vecker, Carolina Power and Lt. Co., Raleigh; Jack- 
son Dick and H. W. Boozer, both of Georgia Power Co.; 
and T. L. Bissell, 


Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, 
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solved successfully or not depends 
on how well the people of the na- 
tion understand the principles in- 
volved and how much good-will 
they have for private business. 
Such understanding and good-will 
can be gained if management is 
willing to devote its ability and 
energy to this problem and meet 
the issue squarely.” 


“War Manpower 


Problems”’ 


“War Manpower Problems,” was 
the subject of an address presented 
by Frank A. Constangy, deputy 
regional director, War Manpower 
Commission. 

“There is set up within each 
State WMC organization a person 
designated as the Veterans Employ- 
ment Representative, whose _ re- 
sponsibilities are to supervise the 
employment interests of veterans 
in each state,” Mr. Constangy ex- 
plained to the conference. “In ad- 
dition, a local Veterans Employ- 
ment Representative is designated 
in each local office of the USES. 
Thus, the 160 full time offices of 
the USES in this region are in ef- 
fect Veterans Employment Serv- 
ices. In cooperation with the Of- 
fice of the Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel and the U. S. Army, the 
Employment Service of the WMC 
has arranged for trained personnel 
of the Employment Service to in- 
terview disabled army and navy 
personnel at government hospitals, 
prior to their discharge and to 
offer them to employment through 
the local Employment offices serv- 
ing the communities to which 
they return. 

“In registering and classifying 
the person about to be discharged, 
major stress is placed upon inclu- 


’ 





Left to right: R. Paul Smith, Northern Virginia Power Co., Hagerstown, 
Md., who was named president of the Southeastern Electric Exchange, 
and M. C, Funk, of Appalachian Electric Power Co., Roanoke. 


sion on the registration card of in- 
formation concerning his disabili- 
ties which is generally not obtain- 
able otherwise and which can be 
expressed in lay occupational terms 
that are readily understandable by 
local employment office personnel. 
The medical information is handled 
on a confidential basis in accord- 
ance with policies of the Army and 
Navy. Wherever a service man is 
found to be qualified in a profes- 
sional or scientific field, that in- 
formation is made available to the 
National Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel. 

“We make use of the facilities 
of other agencies such as the Vet- 
erans Administration, Vocational 


Rehabilitation Service, The Amer- 
ican Red Cross, and veterans or- 
ganizations. We have compiled a 
handbook entitled “Selective Place- 
ment for the Handicapped” which 
is a comprehensive treatment of 
the specialized knowledge and tech- 
niques which must be applied in 
determining suitable employment 
for persons with physical .disabil- 
ities. The information contained 
in the handbook is based upon 
years of experience in the special- 
ized placement of the handicapped 
and incorporates scientific tech- 
niques for appraising the physical 
requirements of jobs in relation to 
the physical capacities of indi- 





Left to right: E. S. Thorpe, Nantahala Power and Lt. Co., 
Franklin, N. C.; L. V. Sutton, Carolina Power and Lt. Co., 
Raleigh; Ed Clapp, Georgia Power Co., Atlanta; Chas. E. 
Oakes and C. S. Thorn, both of Birmingham Electric Co.; 


Louisiana. 


E. R. Dunning, N. W. Ayers & Co., New York; Les M. 
Taylor, Mississippi Power and Lt. Co., Jackson; and C. L. 
Osterberger, Louisiana Power and Lt. Co., New Orleans, 
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viduals. The program also intro- 
duces special aids for placing Army 
and Navy personnel in civilian em- 
ployment. This enables placement 
personnel to relate the knowledge 
and experience required in the 
armed forces to civilian job re- 
quirements. Military classifica- 
tions are presented in terms of the 
duties performed and the knowl- 
edge, skill and ability required. 
Civilian occupations most closely 
related to the military classifica- 
tions are shown. 

“The two basic principles on 
which the Veterans Employment 
Service is built are: First, that 
the employment interests of veter- 
ans can best be served through the 
medium of the regular public em- 
ployment offices where veterans, 
like all others, are referred to em- 
ployment on the basis of their abil- 
ities and their qualifications. Sec- 
ond, that placement of veterans re- 
quires insight and careful explora- 
tion into each individual’s poten- 
tialities for work—in short, a high- 
ly personalized placement technique 
—hbecause they are a special group 
with problems of education, ex- 
perience, and age, which are more 
or less peculiar to themselves. 


Postwar Manpower Problem 


“I believe that the problem of 
manpower in the postwar period 
will have to be solved through a 
three-step progression. These are 
the three steps: (1) retraining, 
(2) creation of job opportunities, 
and (3) placement. Steps (1) and 
(3) are relatively simple, but Step 
(2) raises quite another question. 

“IT am somewhat disturbed at the 
emphasis being put on postwar jobs 
for veterans rather than postwar 
jobs for all. The ultimate hope and 
objective of the American people is 
security. In spite of all the pana- 
ceas that have been or will be ad- 
vanced, that security in terms of 
the bulk of our people means a job 
—a productive job and preferably 
a job in industry or in self-employ- 
ment. Veterans will be unable to 
have security in their jobs as long 
as other workers in the country do 
not have the same security. Unem- 
ployment is an infectious disease. 
Even if smal] segments of the peo- 
ple are permitted to be unemploy- 
ed for any length of time, the virus 
soon spreads, and unemployment 
reaches epidemic proportions. 

“We must plan in terms of creat- 
ing, developing, and in offering job 
opportunities, not only for the re- 
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turning veterans, but for all of our 


people. In my judgment, the con- 
trolling factor in our being able to 
do this lies in the question “Can 
we develop, can we find, can we 
have, new, small scale, risk or en- 
trepreneur capital? The cost of a 
single block buster dropped on Ber- 
lin would finance a small business 
that might give permanent employ- 
ment to 10 or 15 people. The cost 
of a battleship would provide suffi- 
fient entrepreneur capital to create 
business opportunities for a whole 
community. As a matter of fact, 
it has been estimated that the cost 
of the war for a month would come 
very close to re-financing employ- 
ment opportunities for the bulk of 
the persons who might be unem- 
ployed as a result of the cessation 
of hostilities. I am not speaking 
now of minimum wages, of unem- 
ployment insurance, or of relief. I 
am speaking of private enterprise, 
and the capital required to under- 
take certain risks in order to make 
it go. The measure of our success 
in postwar rehabilitation is a 
measure of the number of job op- 
portunities that are created as a re- 
sult of expanded and new employ- 
ment. 


“We must have the same national 
incentive on the part of the Ameri- 
can people toward winning the 
home front battles of the peace, as 
we now have toward winning the 
war. That stimulus can come in 
part by using and not forgetting 
the lessons of cooperation — of 
working together and living toge- 
ther, that have come out of this 
war. The management, labor, and 
governmental consultative devices, 
local participation in national, re- 
gional, and state decisions effect- 
ing intimate personal lives of the 
people must be continued. Com- 
munity cooperative enterprise must 
be brought into play. Government 
and private industry must devote 
their energy and the use of their 
technical and scientific experts to 
determine how munitions plants, 
shipyards, air craft plants and even 
military installations, may be best 
converted into production uses in 
the manufacture of commodities 
for civilian consumption,—manu- 
facture that will be designed to 
bring employment to the communi- 
ties in which the plants are located. 
We must not make the mistake we 
made in the early days of this war, 
of creating plants and then bring- 
ing people to them. We must this 
time bring the activities to the 


point at which the people are lo- 
cated. 

“We must make it not only pos- 
sible but profitable for new pri- 
vate enterprise to be created and 
for existing private enterprise to 
expand. Management and labor in 
this country have the ability and 
intelligence to find the answers. I 
hope they will continue to have the 
courage, the cooperativeness and 
the drive necessary to make the 
findings, and above all to make 
them work. The answer may be 
in applied research—in wider in- 
dustrial uses for agricultural com- 
modities; better housing; better 
distribution systems for consumer 
goods; job security, wider educa- 
tional opportunities, cooperative 
operation of large war establish- 
ments or plants by groups of small 
enterprises. The answer may lie 
in these things, the combination of 
these and in many others.” 

T. M. Forbes, executive vice 
president of the Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association of Georgia, and 
an industry member of the Fourth 
Regional War Labor Board, follow- 
ed next on the program, discussing 
the policies and procedures of the 
Regional War Labor Board. Mr. 
Forbes offered the executives much 
helpful information as to the form 
and manner in which applications 
should be filed with the board. It 
was discouraging to some listeners, 
however, to learn that after many 
months of operation the fundamen- 
tal bias of industry and labor mem- 
bers is of such depth that practic- 
ally all decisions are, in effect, the 
result of the views of the public 
members. 


Power Commission Criticized 


Walter R. McDonald, chairman 
of the Georgia Public Service Com- 
mission, brought the first session 
of the conference to a close with a 
discussion of trends in utility re- 
gulations. Mr. McDonald attri- 
buted to the Federal Power Com- 
mission a deliberate program of 
discrediting private utility man- 
agement. 

Relations with employees and 
labor unions was the subject of 
an: address by Preston S. Ark- 
wright, president of Georgia 
Power Co., at a luncheon meeting. 

Tom Fort, manager of Central 
Station Dept., Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
opened the afternoon session with 
an illustrated talk entitled, “The 
Future of Electric Power.” 
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C)) In Fluorescent Pixtores 


Today, more than ever... 

it’s MITCHELL Fluorescent . . . for 

essential industrial and commercial lighting. 
Mitchell ingenuity has produced far-reaching 
advancements in design and construction —and set 
the pace for tomorrow's lighting needs. 

Each innovation has meant greater simplicity and 

, efficiency, at ever lower Cost. 





MITCHELL KOLD-VOLT 

Cold Cathode Industrial 

Fluorescent Fixture 

The first cold cathode fluorescent 

in a standard “packaged” unit! Gives you 

instantaneous starting—400% more lamp life— 

greatly reduced maintenance! 4-light fixture—8 feet 

long overall—delivers a total of 8800 lumens of 
light. ae lamp life i EMT A 10,000 hours. Each 
lamp unconditionally guaranteed for one year. 


“MITCHELITE” FLUORESCENT for Industrial Lighting 


First all-purpose “lightweight” fluorescent fixture for war industry! 

Offers amazing simplicity, efficiency and flexibility at low cost. Provides 

for every method of mounting or hanging. 3 models: 2 and 3-light units 
using 40-watt lamps; 2-light unit using 100-watt lamps. 


MITCHELL U.R.C. RESEARCH LUMINAIRE for Offices and Drafting Rooms 


First introduced by MITCHELL. Combines the ultimate in high intensity illumination 
with low surface brightness (glare). Uses four 40-watt lamps. Takes less time to install than 
any other commercial fixture. 





Get complete information from your MITCHELL DISTRIBUTOR 


NS or write for New Catalogs No. 278—280. 
WA et 
Qxo™ MITCHELL: Wauufacturing 
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Left to right: Cal D. Mitchell, Bendix Home Appliances, 
Charlotte; R. B. Roberts, Florida Power and Lt. Co., Miami; 
Judson S. Sayre, Bendix Home Appliances, South Bend, 
Ind.; H. K. Dewees, manufacturers representative, Atlan- 
ta; R. Russell Brown, Electromaster, Inc., Bloomington, 





Ill.; R. L. Brooks, Georgia Power Co., Atlanta; Gerald 
Hulett, Electromaster, Inc., Detroit; W. G. Bryant, City 
of Griffin, Ga.; E. E. Mack, Georgia Power Co., Macon; 
and R. A. Drake, City of Griffin, Ga. 





More than 100,000 factories need 
better lighting to remain competi- 
tive, a million offices will require 
improved illumination and there 
are 1,200,000 stores which are po- 
tential customers for lighting mod- 
ernization after the war, Mr. Fort 
declared. 

“More important,” he added, “is 
the fact that there are 200,000 
schools in this country still trying 
to use modern teaching methods 
under antiquated seeing condi- 
tions. High frequency electricity 
will find increased use in industry, 
perhaps speeding up such jobs as 
manufacture of boxes. 

“By using high frequency cur- 
rent,” he said, “you can cause glue 
to dry and set in less than a min- 
ute. This may revolutionize box 
manufacture. 

“Another new field for electric- 
ity,” Mr. Fort said, “is air clean- 
ing, for which an electrostatic filter 
called the Precipitron has been de- 
vised. The air to be cleaned is cir- 
culated between metal plates which 
are electrically charged with high 
voltage and an opposite charge is 
put on the specks of dust and dirt 
in the air. The specks fly to the 
plates and cling there, permitting 
the dirt-free air to pass through. 

“With this device, the air in a 
home in a very dirty city can be 
kept so clean that {Instead of hav- 
ing to wash curtains once every 
two weeks, you need wash them 
only once every two years.” 


‘Responsibilities 
Of Freedom” 

Under the title “Responsibilities 
of Freedom,” S. B. Williams, editor 


of Electrical World, recommended 
that the industry set a definite 
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goal toward which it should work. 

“The price of freedom to busi- 
ness tomorrow is the sum of all 
the benefits that free business can 
give to free people,” he said. “If, 
because of shortsightedness, or of 
misguided selfishness, business will 
not be openhandedly generous with 
its benefits, then the people will 
accept in place of what they do not 
get from business the so-called se- 
curity the state is so willing to of- 
fer, and then neither the people nor 
business will be free. Business 
must give to the people more, much 
more, than government can prom- 
ise. And this will require of busi- 
ness men such vision as will blind 
the eyes of the timid, such imagi- 
nation as will flood closed minds 
with dismay... 

“If our freedom is to be pre- 
dicated on our stewardship of our 
talents then we must have a goal— 
an objective. And in setting up 
that goal be not bound to statistics 
of past performance. Be not the 
slave of the so-called realism of a 
decade of depression. The goal I 
have in mind will be born in vision 
—and won in sweat. 

“To many men the goal I have to 
offer to you may seem unattainable 
in the time allowed. They may be 
right, but who will deny that the 
industry will be much further 
ahead at the gong by working to- 
ward this goal than to some lesser 
and more comfortable objective? 

“Here is what I offer you: 

(1) Double the average residen- 
tial usage in the first five years 
after appliances are freely avail- 
able. 

(2) Relight commercial and in- 
dustrial America in the decade fol- 
lowing the war. 

(3) Extend rural lines within 


reach of every serviceable farm 
unit within five years and prefer- 
ably three years after materials 
are available. 

“I haven’t attempted to set any 
goals for other loads, but I do 
believe that each company can set 
up some objectives that will inspire 
the organization. 

“Anyone who approaches these 
objestives through a statistical re- 
view of the past is very much apt 
to be discouraged and wind up with 
a much smaller objective. The bet- 
ter approach, it seems to me, is to 
set up the goal and work back from 
that. What is needed in terms of 
manpower and money and equip- 
ment? What kind of loads will 
have to be added and in what 
amounts? These totals will be 
large, but they will not be impos- 
sible if management is sympathe- 
tic. 

“How much will it cost? How 
much is it worth? We must for- 
get some of our past ideas with re- 
spect to cost. Every added kilowatt 
of load is going to produce revenue 
for many years. If the cost per 
dollar of EAR looks big, compare 
the cost with the estimated revenue 
over the life of the appliance. 

“Management should encourage 
its sales department to set these 
goals of vision and should not be 
frightened when the cost is placed 
or. its desk. There will be places 
where because of cheap natural 
gas some of these goals may not be 
attainable, but in general where 
there is a will there will be a way.” 

J. Frank Rushton, Jr., president 
of the Birmingham Chamber of 
Commerce, brought the Wednesday 
afternoon session to a close with an 
address on “Reconversion of Am- 
erica for Peace.” 
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Styles have changed since 1909, 


the year the first ACSR was made 


Electric range, vintage of 1909 


Line styles have changed, but the ACSR on this 
modern line follows the original formula; steel for 
Strength, aluminum for conductivity and long life. 
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The first Aluminum Cable Steel Reinforced was 
fabricated in 1909 by Aluminum Company of 
America. Its size was No. 2 (No. 4 copper 
equivalent); a conductor now widely used in 
rural electrification. Six aluminum wires are 
stranded around one steel wire, to give a combi- 
nation of high electrical conductivity, dura- 
bility and high strength. 

Line styles have changed considerably since 
then. Structures, insulators and fittings have 
all put on new faces. Spans have been greatly 
lengthened ‘to reduce construction costs, per- 
mitting extension of service into low income 





areas. The advantages which gave the ACSR of 
1909 acceptance by line builders have made it 
equally popular for these modern rural lines. 

Thousands of miles of ACSR have been pur- 
chased for the construction and extension of 
rural lines. Builders have had the counsel of 
Alcoa’s engineers and supervisors, receiving 
recommendations based on experience gained 
during these many years, 1909 to 1944, 

This service is available to help you keep 
war-loaded lines on the job, or extend them into 
new areas. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
2164 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 


ALCOA ACSR 














The distinguished speaker pre- 
sented at the annual dinner, Wed- 
nesday evening, was Sir Louis 
George Stephen Beale, K. C. M. G., 
C. B. E., LL.D., of London. Under 
the title “Power and Peace,” he re- 
viewed the international situation 
and discussed the problems that 
will come with peace. 


“Our Essential 
Civilian Need’’ 


The need for getting the war 
over is our essential civilian need, 
Chester H. Lang, vice president of 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
told the conference at the opening 
of the Thursday morning session. 
He expressed the view that the job 
of postwar planning has been pur- 
sued about far enough until we are 
in a position to give it full time. 

“It was appropriate, and neces- 
sary, that American businessmen 
be made to consider their post-war 
responsibilities—but this was pri- 
marily a job of stimulation and 
education, except in a relatively 
few cases,” Mr. Lang said. “Today, 
I think we are reasonably aware of 
the problems of demobilization, 
market analysis, re-employment, 
housing, labor relations, and all 
the rest... 

“There have been a good many 
charts prepared to illustrate our 
post-war job. Let’s face the fact 
that one of those charts is missing 
—the most important one. No 
amount of theory and preparation 
can make it possible for us to step 
smoothly from war to peace. We 
know too little of what lies ahead. 
All we can expect of ourselves is 
that we be aware of our responsi- 
bilities, aware of the size of the 
figures in dollars and men with 
which we will have to deal, aware 
of a few, at least, of the lessons we 
have learned at such great cost in 
respect to honest and enlightened 
dealings between employer and em- 
ployee, between buyer and seller, 
between the producer of goods and 
the consumer. The only other 
things we know now that we will 
need are good will, patience, cour- 
age, and a little more respect for 
the virtues that made us strong 
and which we are all fighting to 
preserve. Another thing we shall 
need and must have the spunk to 
demand and fight for is a climate 
in which these other things may 
bear fruit. .. 

“I want to subscribe to just one 
slogan, I would like to sell just one 
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slogan—let’s get it over. The only 
men in uniform who don’t sub- 
scribe to that are the dead, and 
they inspire me only to turn the 
charts to the wall for the duration. 
They are the ones who silently 
nudge me to move over on a 
crowded train, and it makes me un- 
easy. They are the ones who don’t 
applaud our four-color plans for 
electric kitchens and television net- 
works and transparent automobile 
bodies. They just sit there in the 
audience and stare—and J don’t 
like it. Neither do you. 

“You will agree with me, I am 
sure, that our physical machine is 
now in good shape. We have ac- 
quired a tremendous flexibility and 
power in industrial production with 
which we are driving to inevitable 
victory because we can turn on the 
heat in whatever quarter it is need- 
ed—trucks, guns, ammunition, 
tanks, planes, ships. We need not 
consider, for the moment, our re- 
sources and our tools. We need 
only to adapt them for peace when 
the time comes, and the only thing 
in the world that will cause us to 
fall down on that job is if we fall 
out among ourselves. We need 
post-war planning desperately, but 
largely in the realm of conditioning 
our mental attitudes rather than 
our physical plant. We must con- 
cern ourselves with the manner in 
which we are fighting the war, and 
if we do that we need not worry 
too much about our peacetime per- 
formance. We have only to look 
at this industry of yours to prove 
that beyond question. 

“The electric light and power 
industry in peacetime prepared for 
war, and when war came threw its 
tremendous, essential weight into 
the fight, supplying that precious 
lifeblood of industry which is 
power, without which the produc- 
tion machine would have been 
strangled and helpless. Your re- 
sources and your manpower, not en- 
listed overnight when the bugle 
blew, but assembled and trained 
and disciplined over the years, have 
been in this battle from the begin- 
ning, without confusion, without 
unduly disturbing domestic rou- 
tine, and with a functioning 
smoothness that must have given 
you great satisfaction and pride in 
your business. It was because we 
shared that pride and satisfaction 
as manufacturers in our common 
industry that the Charles A. Coffin 
Foundation took such unequivocal 
pleasure last March in citing the 


utlity industry for its outstanding 
performance. We thought it was 
high time the rest of the country 
had that performance brought to its 
attention. 

“But my particular point in ask- 
ing you to look to yourselves as an 
example of logical peace-planning 
is this—just as the years before 
Pear] Harbor prepared you to do a 
wartime job, so are the war years 
preparing you for your destined 
role to come. Electric power is 
the true architect of all productive 
activity, whether it be industrial, 
agricultural, or domestic. As civ- 
ilization has flowered along the 
banks of a stream, so modern life 
grows and prospers along the trans- 
mission and distribution lines. It 
has become the inevitable lot of the 
electrical business to get there first. 
But with this leadership, you will 
agree, responsibility must go hand 
in hand. Neither you nor we can 
forget for as much as a moment 
that our franchise to operate, and 
our opportunity to grow and share 
our progress, is—must be—in the 
hands of friends who understand 
and trust us. In the past perhaps, 
we have been better engineers than 
statesmen. Now that we are 
strong, we must merit that 
strength. It is the public service of 
private enterprise that is its real 
strength. 


War Is Our Business Today 


“It is a considerable temptation, 
in a group such as this, with iden- 
tical interests and background, to 
forget the beachheads and talk 
shop. To speak of the progress in 
gas turbines for example. To pon- 
der the wonders of that magic 
word “electronics,” and all that 
this new science holds in store for 
our industry. Or even to remind 
curselves that many an old, well 
proved load builder holds golden 
opportunities for, new and wider ap- 
plication. These and a hundred 
other advances are inevitable. They 
will follow the greatly accelerated 
technical progress of wartime, as 
surely as the night the day. And 
in their exploitation for the com- 
mon good, count the electrical 
manufacturing industry as your 
continuing and loyal partners. 

“But today, war is our business, 
though indeed it is not a business 
by choice. It is not comfortable 
or healthy to have to think always 
of the agencies and restrictions and 
the vast, often bumbling structure 
of control under which a democracy 
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WAR BONDS MAKE 
UNCLE SAM MORE 
POWER- full 
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A meteorologist in Uncle Sam's armed forces might well pause 
when he ponders the comparison between his modern scientific in 
struments: and the original Galileo thermometer. The Galileo air- 
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Left to right: Tom Crockett, Mississippi Power and 
Lt. Co., Jackson; Tom Fort, Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh; J. M. Oliver, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Birmingham; Thomas Fuller and 
H. G. Harvey, both of Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 


mington, N. C.; 


mington. 





Co., Atlanta; F. A. Mathes, Tide Water Power Co., Wil- 
C. H. Reker, Ebasco Services, Inc., 
New York; S. P. Vecker, Carolina Power and Lt. Co., 
Raleigh; and W. W. Bell, Tide Water Power Co., Wil- 





is fated to fight its wars. We 
may be sick to death of it, and if 
we are, we know what we can do 
about it—bend every effort and 
every hour to end the situation 
which called it into being. We 
have a certain choice, a certain 
apparent power of volition, which 
the man with a gun in his hand 
obviously does not have. For him 
the die is cast. For us, the com- 
pulsion to do our duty is more re- 
moved. We can dally and hesitate 
without getting run over by a tank 
or shot in our tracks, and for that 
reason our position is almost more 
dangerous. 


The Danger Here At Home 


“That is, the country is in more 
immediate danger from our poten- 
tial inaction than it is from the 
possibility that its armed man will 
not fight victoriously. We can al- 
ways go out to lunch and think it 
over, or get together in a meeting 
like this. That guy over there, 


with his feet in the mud, can’t. 


I’m not worried about him. I’m 
worried about us. He wants to 
come home—and he can’t come un- 
til we let him. So let’s get it over. 
Our essential civilian need is fewer 
dead men and more live ones. Let’s 
look these facts in the face and re- 
solve, here and now, that our only 
essential civilian need is to end the 
war.” 


“The Sum Total 
Of All Contacts’”’ 


One of the highlights of the con- 
ference was the address on Public 
Relations presented by Robert S. 
Henry, assistant to the president, 
Association of American Railroads, 
Washingtonn, D. C. 

“T have tried for many years,” 
Mr. Henry said, “to narrow a defi- 
nition of public relations down to 
manageable size and have finally 
arrived at this definition. ‘The 
public relations of any business or 
unit of business is specifically the 
result of the sum total of all the 


contacts of all the railroad men 
with all the rest of the people.’ I 
see no way to narrow the defini- 
tion further. 


Service Contact Important 


“By far the most important con- 
tact is the contact that our people 
have with the public in actual serv- 
ice, the type of personal service 
that is performed, the way we deal 
with our patrons. 

“And that is a job not for a 
public relations department to do. 
There is a disposition to think a 
business has solved its public 
relations when it installs a public 
relations officer and gives him an 
appropriation for advertising. But 
the actual way the job is done—not 
only the doing of a good job, but 
doing it the right way—is far and 
overwhelmingly the relations of 
that industry with the public. 

“Then there is the contact by 
correspondence—amillions of letters 
written every day, and each one a 





Left to right: W. T. Christy, E. H. Ginn, and R. S. Grif- 
fith, all of General Electric Co., Atlanta; Fritz Williams 
and J. T. Nee, both of Edison General Electric Appliance 


Co., Inc., Atlanta; D. S. Kerr, Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Atlanta; Wm. Parker, Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; and J. H. Patton, Sangamo Electric Co., 
Birmingham. 
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chance to make a friend or an 
enemy. 

“Then by telephone—there is no 
one thing more important. Millions 
of conversations over telephone, 
and every one a chance to make an 
enemy or a friend. 

“Then there is the contact of 
railroad men off duty, with friends 
and associates. What idea of the 
railroad business do they give to 
people they contact. 

“And last is the organized, pub- 
lic relations work—contacting the 
public through advertising, speech- 
es, and all those familiar devices. 

“So, our coordinated program in 
the railroad industry for improve- 
ment of our relations with the 
public goes not just to printing ad- 
vertisements in magazines and 
newspapers, not to the ordinary de- 
vices, but we are definitely and con- 
sciously trying to improve the qual- 
ity of the contact, the quality of 
contacts our railroad men have 
with the public, both those whom 
they serve and those with whom 
they come in contact off duty. We 
have got to make better railroad 





Left to right: Walter M. Bird, Savannah Electric & Power 
Co., Savannah; E. P. Athens, Jacksonville, and J. H. 
Shelly, Atlanta, both of Westinghouse Lamp Dept.; J. 


Left to right: Fred Holtz, with Reddy Kilowatt, New York; 
E. E. Mack, Georgia Power Co., Macon; W. B. Creech, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Atlanta; W. C. Lan- 
ham, Tampa, and Roy Fowler, Atlanta, both of General 
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Dayton, Ohio; 


men; they have got to know more 
about their business, not only their 
part but the business as a whole; 
more about what it means to this 
country. That is a slow process. 

“It is no great trick to get up a 
fund and to print advertisements. 
Understand, I do not say that 
should not be done, I think it 
should; but, that is the easy part of 
the job. The easy part is to put 
up posters and distribute literature. 
The long, slow, hard, difficult part 
of the job is the business of im- 
proving the contact of the whole 
industry and the contact of every- 
body connected with it with the 
public. That is a thing that can- 
not be done from central headquar- 
ters... 


Public Opinion of Us 


“T do not know that there is any 
accurate way to measure our stand- 
ing with the public. To the best of 
our ability, we have tried to do it 
by cross-section mapping or sampl- 
ing of opinions of populations, and, 
from that measurement, it does ap- 
pear that the people are seeing the 


Bridgeport; J. 


L. Vaughn, City of Dothan, Ala.; W. A. Liddell, Federal 
Power Commission, Atlanta; 
R. B. Roberts, 
Co., Miami; and H. M. Kelly, Frigidaire, Dayton. 


G. E. Durban, Frigidaire, 
Florida Power and Lt. 





railroads in a different light than a 
few years back. 

“In 1941, in the summer, we got 
the Opinion Research Corporation, 
of Princeton, to make for us a poll 
of how the people felt about what 
the railroads were doing for de- 
fense—“measures short of war.” 
We got this measurement, and have 
kept it up since. It is interesting 
and encouraging to note this: 

“In 1941, before we were in the 
war, ourselves, 23% of the popula- 
tion had no opinion as to whether 
or not the railroads were doing a 
good job in our preparation for de- 
fense; 43% thought we were do- 
ing a good job; 28% thought we 
were doing a fair job; and 6% 
thought we were doing a positively 
poor job. 

“Two years later, in the summer 
of 1943, after we had been at war 
nearly two years, the same ques- 
tions were asked; and, whereas in 
1941, 23% of the population were 
without opinion, only 3% were 
without opinion in 1943. Whereas, 
6% in 1941 thought we were doing 
a poor job, in 1943 only 1% thought 





Electric Co.; R. J. Brown, General Electric Supply Co., 


E. Averett, Savannah Electric and Power 
Co., Savannah; and Boyd Propert, General Electric Sup 
ply Co., Richmond. 






this. In 1941, where 28% thought 
we were doing a fair job; only 
11% thought this in 1943. And, in 
1941, where 43% thought we were 
doing a good job, in 1948, 85% 
thought so! 

“It is encouraging, ‘but even 
more encouraging in a way was the 
result of an inquiry as to passenger 
service. We touch the most people 
in this way, and in war we have 
the greatest difficulty as we are 
carrying 4 1/2 times as many peo- 
ple as before the war. We are car- 
rying them in the South, where the 
military camps are concentrated 
and where the traffic is 6 or 8 times 
as much as usual. We are doing 
it with no more equipment than 
we had before, on tracks crowded 
with freight trains. We are not 
doing it too well, but we are im- 
proving, and it is gratifying that 
we have gone through what we 
have and come through with 85% 
of the population thinking we are 
doing well with the problems. 

“The next problem is to carry 
that over into the future, and that 
is going to be exceedingly diffi- 
cult for us, and I expect for you 
in your business. I believe people 
realize as never before what the 
power companies mean, what the 
production and distribution of elec- 
tric power means. But, public ap- 
preciation is a short-lived thing. It 
is true in our case, or I am afraid 
so, that the appreciation for the 
contribution of the railroads to the 
war—that appreciation so widely 
expressed now—can very well be 
cancelled out by recollections of un- 
fortunate and unhappy and disa- 
greeable experiences on passenger 
trains, and there is just enough of 
those to give us great concern.” 


“Planning for 
Postwar Jobs’’ 


Thomas W. Martin, president of 
the Alabama Power Company and 
regional vice chairman for Com- 
mittee on Economic Development, 
gave the conference a comprehen- 
sive guide to postwar planning, es- 
pecially as it concerns the South. 

“To most of us in management,” 
he said, in part, “postwar plan- 
ning is progressive and dynamic 
action to anticipate future condi- 
tions. Such planning requires not 
only proper methods but right atti- 
tudes of head and heart toward the 
task. 

“The reason why business should 
make postwar plans and keep these 
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plans flexible, is that we want to 
be sure of winning the peace be- 
fure peace comes. To reach this 
worthy objective will require: 

“1. A vivid recollection of what 
happened because we failed to plan 
during World War I. 

“2. A sober reflection on the tre- 
mendous problem of shifting mil- 
lions of workers and thousands of 
plant operations from wartime to 
peacetime production. 

“3. Prompt thinking on other 
contemporary problems such as 
taxation; the disposition of gov- 
ernment-owned plants and facili- 
ties; the disposal] of surplus gov- 
ernment supplies; war contracts 
termination and prompt payment of 
claims; clearance of war facilities 
from industrial plants; the rate of 
military demobilization; the pro- 
tection of small business. 

“4, Sound thinking on such long- 
range problems as: the huge public 
debt and the unbalanced budget; 
the upset trade and financial rela- 
tions with other countries; the un- 
satisfactory relations between 
management and labor and between 
industry and government. 

“5. A goal of high consumptive 
economy with productive jobs for 
those who want to work, and a 
higher and ever higher standard 
of living. 

“6. An understanding of the eco- 
nomic position of the South, and of 
the things we shall have to do if 
these goals are even measurably 
reached. 

“7, A determination to keep our 
system of free enterprise. 

“In 1940, approximately 46,000,- 
000 persons were gainfully em- 
ployed. Of these, less than one 
million were engaged in the manu- 
facture of war goods or were in 
the armed forces. 

“By the end of this year, more 
than 62,000,000 men and women 
in America will be employed. 
Twenty million of those will be 
directly engaged in war manufac- 
ture, and an additional ten million 
in military service. Perhaps 58,- 
000,000 of them will want to con- 
tinue in the working and fighting 
forces after the war. This is near- 
lv 12,000,000 more than were em- 
ployed in any pre-war year. To 
give this much employment, our 
output of goods and services will 
have to better ail previous peace- 
time records by Somewhere be- 
tween 30 and 50 percent. 

“The Nation’s gross output of 
goods and services for 1940 totaled 


about one hundred billion dollars, 
of which only two billion represent- 
ed production of war goods. Gross 
output for 1948, was in the order 
of one hundred sixty billion dollars, 
of which more than eighty-five bil- 
lion dollars went: to war output. 

“It is against this background 
that CED and many planning agen- 
cies have been formed... 

“Most of the industries, large 
and small, in America, and that is 
true of the South, are engaged in 
production of war goods; and for 
these there will be no civilian cus- 
tomers. The speed with which 
these industries can get back to 
peacetime production, depends on 
many things including the contem- 
porary problems I have mentioned. 
Beyond that, is the ever-present 
question to what extent war con- 
trols over materials and production 
will be carried into the peace 
through bureaus which have been 
created as a necessary incident of 
the war. 


Nature of Prewar Industry 


“Few of us stop to think that in 
1939 almost three-quarters of the 
manufacturing establishments of 
the Nation employed less than 20 
people each; that out of three mil- 
lion businesses 92% employed less 
than 100 people, or approximately 
45% of the total business employ- 
ment. There are a larger percent- 
age of these small businesses in the 
South than in any other part of 
America. This group attracts but 
little attention; they float no bond 
issues; they carry few pages in 
national publications. Unheralded 
and unsung, but ingenious and de- 
termined—we can rest assured that 
their period of reconversion will be 
much shorter than that of the large 
national companies. 

“Our very form of government 
has encouraged the small independ- 
ent operators from the beginning 
of our history as a nation. Amer- 
ica has been built upon the 
basic concept of individual free- 
dom; the right of the individual to 
work where and how he pleased, 
and for whom he pleased, at what 
he pleased. His personal’ liberty 
under law has been his dearest 
possession, and in no other coun- 
try has he been so free. And thus 
has grown what we call the Free 
Enterprise System — the enter- 
prise of a free people. 

“For the past two years, and 
until war’s end, we gladly submit 

(Continued on page 64) 
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ORGING, alone, would make the SERVIT 
strong ... but the high strength alloys used in 
its construction, make the SERVIT even stronger! 
And with this high strength, SERVIT provides an 
engineering design which materially reduces fric- 
tion and permits far higher compression between» 
conductors. Thus SERVIT’S higher contact pres- 
sures can be developed and maintained indefi- . 
nitely. Available for conductors from *10 wire to \ 
1,000 mcm cable. 

For all other electrical connector requirements, « 
too... overhead, underground, grounding, or even 
for sensitive electronic circuits . .. Burndy has the 
answer you seek. Literature, or complete engineer- 
ing cooperation is freely offered. 
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Redesigning Lap Windings 
For Different Number of Poles 


N MANY CASES it is desirable 
to change the number of poles 

in a lap wound squirrel cage in- 
duction motor to meet specified 
conditions such as different speed, 
higher or lower horsepower rat- 
ing, or increased torque. This ar- 
ticle will discuss the various items 
that must ‘be considered and 
checked, when a given’ frame is 
under consideration for a winding 
having a smaller number of poles 
or a larger number of ‘poles. For 
discussion we will consider a four 
pole winding and work out a 2 and 
a 6 pole winding. The discussion 
will be restricted to three-phase 





*Mr. Roe is a motor engineer with the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


By A. C. Roe* 


motors, but the principles can be 
applied also to the two-phase mo- 
tor. 

Peripheral Speed of the rotor 
at increased speeds, as ‘when 
changing to a lc#ver number of 
poles, such as 8 to 4, 4 to 2, etc., 
should not exceed 8000 feet per 
minute. That is, rotor diameter 
in feet X rpm X 3.1416 should not 
run above 8000. Bearing area and 
condition of shaft and bearings, 
etc., should ‘be in good condition. 

Phase Insulation on partially 
closed, or open slot, winding must 
be rearranged to suit the new pole 
phase groupings. For example, a 
4-pole, 3-phase, 48 slot and coil 





























Table I—Chord Factors for Various Values 
of Per Cent Coil Pitch 
Per Cent Chord Per Cent Chord 
Pitch Factor Pitch Factor 
100 | 4.0000 15 9239 
99 -9999 74 9177 
98. 9995 73 .9114 
97 .9989 12 .9048 
96 9980 71 .8980 
95 9969 70 ",8910 
94 .9956 69 .8838 
93 .9940 68 8763 
92 9921 67 8686 
91 .9900 66 | .8670 
90 .9877 65 .8526 
89 9851 64 .8443 
88 .9823 63 .8358 
87 .9792 62 8271 
86 .9759 61 .8182 
85 .9723 60 .8090 
84 .9686 59 -7997 
83 .9646 58 .7902 
82 .9603 57 .7804 
81 9558 56 .7705 
80 - (9611 55 7604 
79 .9461 54 -7501 
78 .9409 53 .7396 
77 .9354 52 7292 
76 .9298 §1 -7181 
“Per Cent Pitch” is found by dividing the coil pitch by the number 
of slots per pole. ; 
“Chord Factor’ is the sine of the angle obtained by multiplying 90 
degrees by the per cent pitch. 
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winding would have 3X4=12 pole 
phase groups and 48/12=4 coils 
in seriesiper group, Then if wind- 
ing is changed to 6 poles there 
would be 3X6=—18 groups and 
48/18=12 groups of 3 coils and 6 
groups of 2 coils, an odd grouping, 
but with 18 groups instead of 12 
it would be necessary to change 
the phase insulation as discussed 
‘below. 

There are three general meth- 
ods employed to protect between 
the end of one pole phase group 
and the beginning of the next or 
adjacent one: (1) Insert triang- 
ular strips (fly pieces) between 
coils at ends of groups, (2) Add 
extra tape to the ends of these 
coils (phase coils) at the start 
and finish of each pole phase 
group. The number of phase coils 
equals 2 X poles X phases. The 
4-pole, 48-coil winding would re- 
quire 24 phase coils and the 6-pole 
winding would: require 36 phase 
coils. (3) Insulate all coil ends 
alike with sufficient material for 
phase insulation. That is, make 
all coils phase coils. 

Thus one important item to 
check for is adequate pole phase 
group insulation when regrouping 
the coils for a new combination. 

Chord Factor is dependent upon 
the coil pitch, and the chord fac- 
tor in turn directly affects the 
voltage of the complete winding. 
Thus when changing the number 
of poles, the pitch of the coils 
should be kept to the same per 
cent pitch as the original winding. 

For example, consider the 4- 
pole, 48-coil winding that had a 
coil pitch of 1 and 10, or 9 slots. 
Then per cent pitch is 9/(48/4) = 
9/12 = 75%. From Table No. 2, 
75% pitch has a chord factor of 
.9239. For a 6-pole winding in 48 
slots, 75% pitch would be 
(48/6) X.75=6. A pitch of 1 and 7 
would be three slots less than the 
4-pole winding. 

The reduction in coil span of 
three slots would mean shorter ex- 
tension of the coil ends out from 
the core, a shorter mean turn, and 
a lower resistance, except that for 
the slower speed the turns would 
be greater and the copper smaller, 
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Fig. 1. In this 36-slot, 2-pole, 3-phase winding, having 
6 coils per pole phase group and 5 stub connections, all 
coil ends are insulated alike, that is, they are all phase 
coils. Note the long coil end extension out from core. 
The pitch is 1 and 13 or 67 per cent pitch. Fig. 2 (Righty 


with the result that the total re- 
sistance may be greater. 

Table I lists the chord factor 
for per cent pitch from 51% to 
100%. The formula at the bottom 
of the table indicates how to 
check per cent coil pitch of any 
winding. 

Over Pitch must be checked to 
determine the effect on the line 
voltage. For example, if we could 
reconnect the 4-pole winding for 
6 poles without rewinding, the 
new pitch would be 1 and 10, 
whereas the 100%, 6 pole pitch 
would be 48/6=8 or 1 and 9. Thus 
the 4-pole pitch would be 1 slot 
over full pitch for the 6-pole wind- 
ing. The chord factor must be 
considered as the same as 1 slot 
under pitch, or 7/(48/6) = % = 
8712% pitch with a chord factor 
of approximately .9800 as com- 
pared to .9239 for the 75% pitch. 
Thus the 6-pole winding with 4- 
pole pitch could be considered as 
having (.9800/.9239) —1.00=6.7% 
more turns. 

The resultant coil pitch of the 
new pole grouping must he re- 
duced to chord factor, and this 
can be used in figuring the turns 
required in the new winding. 
Table I will be found quite use- 
ful in checking the chord factor 
by converting the coil pitch to 
per cent pitch, without using the 
electrical angle and sine of the 
angle of coil pitch. 

Rotor Resistance of a _ given 
squirrel cage motor is changed by 
changing the number of poles. 
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The bar resistance is not changed 
but the resistance of the end rings 
is nearly inversely proportional to 
the square of the number of poles. 
For example, changing from 4 to 
2 poles would increase the resist- 
ance of the end rings in the ratio 
of 42/22=16/4 or 4 times the orig- 
inal resistance. 

A change from 4 to 6 poles would 
reduce the resistance of the rings 
in the ratio of 42/62=16/36 or 
to only .444 times the original re- 
sistance. 

Thus a change in rotor resist- 
ance is produced in the end rings 
and must be considered in the 
starting torque, pullout torque, 
and total copper losses. To re- 
gain original torque, etc., the re- 
sistance of the rings must be 
changed, as a lower rotor resist- 
ance would reduce the starting 
torque and might make the motor 
incapable of starting its load. The 
end rings would have to be turned 
down, or saw cuts made between 
bars, etc. To reduce the resist- 
ance, on the other hand, more 
metal or new rings would have 
to be added. 

The rotor resistance is an im- 
portant item and should be given 
careful consideration when chang- 
ing the number of poles. 

Volts per phase or turns per 
phase, is one of the vital items 
that must be checked and correcit- 
ly proportioned when converting 
a lap winding to suit a different 
pole and speed combination. 


When checking a winding, it is 





This 72-slot, 6-pole, 3-phase winding, having 4 coils per 
group, makes use of fly piece phase insulation. The pitch 
of this winding is 1 and 11 or 83 per cent pitch. Note 
the shallow iron below slots. It would be risky to reduce 
the number of poles on this core. 


customary to consider the unit as 
a generator and that the volts per 
phase will vary directly with the 
change in speed. The turns per 
phase must be changed to produce 
the volts per phase to suit the line 
voltage on which the motor will 
operate. 

As a change in the number of 
poles also changes the speed, 
Table II is provided to show the 
pole and speed combination of 26 
and 60 cycle motors. 

For a delta connected winding, 
the volts per phase is also the line 
voltage whereas for a Y connec- 
tion the line voltage is 1.73 X the 
volts per phase. The chord factor 
of the new coil pitch must be 
considered also as discussed under 
chord factor. 

For simplified calculation, all 
winding connections should be 
converted to the series type and 
then after converting to the new 
voltage various combinations can 
be tried to suit new pole and 
speed combinations. 

For example, consider a 220- 
volt, 4-pole, 60-cycle, 1,800-rpm 
motor connected 2 parallel star, 
which is being considered for a 
2-pole, 3,600-rpm, 220-volt wind- 
ing. Then the 4-pole volts per 
phase for a series Y connection 
would be (220/1.73)2 or 254 volts. 
The 2-pole, series star, 3,600-rpm 
volts per phase would be 
3600/1800 X254=—508 volts. The 2 
parallel star connection would give 
254 volts per phase which means 
1.73 X254 or a 440 line voltage. 
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For a 220 line voltage, a two 
parallel delta connection would 
provide 254 volts, which would 
mean operating on undervoltage. 
Then the turns per phase and 
chord factor will have to be 
checked to reduce the volts per 
phase to the required value. 

The coil pitch for the 48-slot, 
4-pole winding was 1 and 10 or 
75% pitch. For a 2-pole winding, 
75% pitch would be (48/2) X.75 
=18 or 1 and 19 which means a 
longer coil extension. 

To find the new chord factor 
and per cent pitch, we can con- 
vert the volts per phase to 100% 
pitch or 254/.9239=275 volts. Then 
the chord factor that will reduce 
274 to 220 is 220/274 or .8030 
which according to Table I is ap- 
proximately 60% pitch. Then 
24X.60=14.4 or 1 and 15. 59% 
pitch would be 24xX.59=14 or a 
pitch of 1 and 15. Thus if end 
room is available, the 2 parallel 
delta, 48-slots 2-pole winding with 
a coil pitch of 1 and 15 could be 
used, with the turns and size of 
wire per coil the same as for 
the 4-pole winding. 

For a change to 6 poles, the 
series star line voltage would be 
440 and the volts per phase would 
be 254. But the speed is dropped 
from 1800 to 1200, thus the volts 
per phase would be (2541200) = 
1800=169 volts. A series star con- 
nection would require a 1.73X169 
=292 line voltage, with a 76% 
coil pitch. 100% pitch would re- 
sult in 169/.93=182 volts per 
phase or a line voltage of 182 
1.73 or 315 volts. In this case, it 
would be best to retain the 75% 
coil pitch for 6 poles, or (48/6) 
<.75=6 or 1 and 7, and using a 
series Y connection, reduce the 
turns per phase or coil by a multi- 
plier of 127/169 or .751. The cop- 
per area would have to be increased 
in the same proportion. 

Thus the turns per phase must 
be regulated by changing the type 
of connection, turns per phase, 
and chord factor, to obtain a prop- 
er winding of the new pole com- 
bination which will operate on the 
line voltage satisfactorily. 

Copper Area per conductor must 
be changed in opposite proportion 
to the turns or volts per phase. 
Bear in mind that for a star or Y 
connection, the current per phase 
is the same as the line current. 
For a delta connection, the cur- 
rent per phase is equal to the line 
current divided by 1.73. 

Consider the 220-volt, 4-pole, 
60-cycle motor changed to 3600 
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Table I1.—Synchronous Speeds 
At 25 and 60 Cycles 
No. Rev. per Minute 


Poles 25 Cycles 60 Cycles 
2 1500 3600 
4 750 1800 
6 500 1200 
8 375 900 
10 300 720 
12 250 600 
14 214 515 
16 187 450 
18 166 400 
20 150 360 
22 136 328 
24 125 300 








rpm or 2 pole. The final winding 
was connected 2 parallel delta and 
the turns per phase reduced by 
changing the coil pitch. The delta 
connection reduced the current 
per phase to a value comparable 
with the 2 parallel star 4-pole 
connection. 

For the 6-pole change, the turns 
were reduced from a 2 parallel 
star connection to a series star 
and the turns per phase also re- 
duced. In this case it would be 
sufficient to increase the copper 
area by the same amount that the 
turns per phase were reduced or the 
copper area should be increased 
by a multiplier of 169/127=1.33. 
In this case of reduced speed, 
1800 rpm to 1200 rpm, the horse- 
power is also reduced to 2/3 of the 
original rating. Likewise the line 
and phase current is reduced in 
the same amount, thus the change 
from a 2 parallel to a series star 
connection accounted for part of 
the conductor area reduction and 
the 1.33 would compensate for the 
actual turns eliminated to obtain 
the proper volts per phase. 

For the 4-pole to 2-pole change, 
1800 rpm to 3600 rpm, the con- 
nection was changed from a two 
parallel star to a two parallel 
delta, thus reducing the current 
per phase to line current divided 
iby 1.73 and the chord factor 
changed from .9239 to .8030. In 
this case, the copper area is suf- 
ficient as the increased speed 
would provide better ventilation. 

In all cases, check each change 
in voltage, speed, and turns, to 
insure that the copper area per 
conductor is kept to the normal 
value of the original winding. 

In all cases, reduce the full load 
current to amperes per square 
inches of the conductor and keep 


this value in the new winding. 

Magnetic Density should be 
checked in the teeth and iron be- 
low the slots. 

Increasing the number of poles, 
as 4 to 6, etc., means that the 
magnetic density in the iron be- 
low the slots is reduced, as there 
are as many circuits or paths be- 
low the slots as there are poles, 
and less iron is required, there- 
fore, for slow speed motors as 
compared with those of higher 
speed. In any case, the flux dens- 
ity should not exceed 100,000 lines 
per square inch. 

In checking the area of iron 
below the slots, remember that 
the flux divides into two paths, 
thus if we call L the length of 
the active core iron and D the 
depth of the active iron below a 
slot, then the total area of iron 
is 2(DXL). 

Tooth Density should not ex- 
ceed 105,000 lines per square inch 
for 60 cycles and 125,000 for 25 
cycle motors. When checking the 
tooth density, use the area at the 
center of one tooth and multiply 
this area by 0.64 and then by the 
number of teeth per pole. 

Flux Per Pole for any motor 
with the winding intact can be 
found within close limits by the 
following formulas: 

For 3-phase, 60-cycle, the flux 
per pole 

= 392670XV 
TXF 
For 3-phase, 25-cycle, the flux 
per pole 
= 942408XV 
TXF 
where V equals volts per phase, 
T equals turns per phase, and F 
equals the chord factor of the coil 
pitch from Table I. 

The flux density is the limit- 
ing factor when reducing the num- 
ber of poles, as from 4 to 2 pole. 

For example, consider the 4 to 2 
pole change, and assume that the 
4 pole winding had a total flux 
per pole of 2,500,000 lines and that 
the active core length, L, was 
514” and the depth, D, 234”. Then 
the total area of iron is 2X2.75x 
5.5=30.25 square inches and the 
density would be 2,500,000/30.25 
=82,645 lines per square inch, a 
safe value. 

In this case there are four 
poles and the total flux is 
4 X 2,500,000 = 10,000,000 lines 
divided into 4 paths. 

For the 2-pole motor, there 
would fe the same total flux of 
10,000,000 lines, but it would have 
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UNNECESSAR 
OUTAGES 


on rural lines with the new Westinghouse 
AR-1 AUTOMATIC CIRCUIT RECLOSER 


Here’s a double-barrelled answer to unnecessary out- 
ages on rural lines—the new Westinghouse AR-1 


AUTOMATIC CIRCUIT RECLOSER. 


1. On temporary faults, the recloser restores service 
after opening and clearing the fault. This eliminates 
over 80% of unnecessary outages and service trips. 
2. On permanent faults, the recloser locks out after 
attempting to restore service three times. 

Due to time-lag tripping, only the recloser nearest the 
fault opens even once. Accurate co-ordination with 
other reclosers and standard fuses is possible only with 
time-lag tripping. Length of line out of service is re- 
duced to an absolute minimum. 


The recloser gives ideal protection to important loads, 
avoids revenue loss on dead lines and builds customer 
good will through better service. 

Complete tables and charts on how to co-ordinate the 
recloser with other circuit protection are yours for the 
asking. Write today for booklet B-3329. Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co. East Pittsburgh, Pa., Dept. 7-N. 


TIME-LAG TRIPPING 
PERMITS 


Co-ordinating reclosers with each other and with fuses 
Burning faults clear and restoring service 
Energizing line after lock-out without by-pass switch 


PREVENTS 

Simultaneous tripping of reclosers 

Unnecessary tripping on momentary overloads 

Chattering 

Tripping of immediate and preceding reclosers when re- 
energizing line 





jJ-60549 








Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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to be divided into two paths in- 
stead of four, and there would 
be 5,000,000 lines per pole, or a 
density below the slots of 
5,000,000/30.25=165,290 lines per 
square inch, whereas the maxi- 
mum safe value would be 100,000 
lines per square inch. Thus the 
total. flux per pole would be 
doubled, but the magnetic density 
in the air gap would be the same 
in both cases as the pole face 
area is doubled for the 2-pole 
winding. 

The flux per pole is also 

= 2xXAXDXL 
P 
where A>magnetic density in the 
air gap, D=bore of stator iron, 
L=length of active core iron, and 
P=number of poles. 

From the foregoing, it is evident 
that the iron below the slots de- 
termines whether or not the high- 
er speed winding can be used and 
what the output can be. This also 
checks with the resistance of the 
end rings as a limiting factor. 

In the case of the 2-pole wind- 
ing, we could use the value of 
2,500,000 lines per pole in the 
formula: 
2,500,000= 392,670XV 

TXF 
and find T, the turns per phase or 
V, the volts per phase wanted. 

The change from 4 to 2 poles 
involves considerable checking 
and indicates that this type of 
change is questionable. A change 
from 6 to 4 poles or 12 to 10, 
etc., would offer better chance for 
success. 

The 4 to 6 pole change would 
reduce the magnetic density in 
the iron below the slots and should 
reduce the core losses slightly. 

Horsepower Rating can be ex- 
pected to vary directly with the 
speed except where the magnetic 
density exceeds safe values. 
Horsepower follows the formula 
(Rpm X Torque) /5252. Thus if the 
torque is kept constant, the horse- 
power should vary with the speed. 
When reducing speed, it would be 
advisable to reduce the horsepow- 
er or use Class B insulation for 
the new winding. 

As the torque varies with the 
square of the voltage, the horse- 
power can be changed by chang- 
ing the turns per phase to obtain 
over or reduced voltage operation. 

The Class A insulated windings 
are limited to 105°C as a safe 
operating value but if loaded so 
that the temperature is 120°C, the 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Basie Use and Maintenance 


Of Eleetrical Instruments 
By H. S. Day* 


Part 9—How to Maintain Instruments 


HERE ARE certain general 

precautions which should be 
carefully observed in the use of 
all electrical measuring instru- 
ments. Among the most important 
are the following: 

1. Always try to have the in- 
strument reading between 1/2 and 
3/4 full scale. Never read below 
1/8 full scale if it can be avoided. 
(See paragraph 11 below.) 

2. Never touch bare terminals 
or binding posts while an instru- 
ment is energized. 

38. The instrument reading 
should be made from directly 
above the scale to avoid errors. 

4. If a split-core current trans- 
former is used with an ammeter, 
always make sure that the trans- 
former-core joint is free from dirt 
which may introduce a consider- 
able error in the reading. 

5. To avoid temperature errors, 
instruments should never be used 
in extreme temperatures. Special 
temperature-compensated instru- 
ments can ‘be supplied for these 
conditions. 





*Mr. Day is associated with the Meter and 
Instrument Division, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, New York. 


6. Special instruments should 
be used to measure motor starting 
currents or welding currents. For 
example, the pointer-stop ammeter 
shown in Fig. 31 is ideal for check- 
ing motor starting current. 

7. Clean the glass of an instru- 
ment by using a damp cloth. A 
dry cloth may induce a static 
charge on the glass and affect the 
instrument reading. If the instru- 
ment glass does become charged, 
it can be dispelled by breathing 
on the giass. 

8. Never slam the cover of an 
instrument. Be sure the nuts of 
the binding post are tight, even 
when the instrument is not in use. 

9. If an instrument is overload- 
ed or dropped or if for any reason 
the accuracy is doubted, the in- 
strument should tbe checked 
against another instrument on sev- 
eral points before it is used again. 

10. Tapping an instrument with 
the fingers will remove any slight 
stickiness. If the pointer move- 
ment is erratic, and if tapping 
causes appreciable movement of 
the pointer, the instrument bear- 
ings may require attention and 
should be examined by a compe- 





Fig. 32. Inkless strip-chart recording ammeter, equipped with a split- 
core current transformer, being used to check load on a motor. 
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I. is the primary function of the “U” Plan for “Vv” Day to bring 
the dealer and consumer together. Over ten thousand dealers are 
already well launched on this first phase. Their customers are plan- 
ning post-war appliance purchases with them today! 

Now comes the important second phase! Timed to your needs, 
Universal is making available to “U” Planners extra added features 
such as the “Dealer’s Digest” — a monthly information bulletin 
with pertinent facts to help you do a better job of post-war plan- 
ning. If you want the answers to questions like the following, you 
will want the “Dealer’s Digest”: 


e@ What progress is being made toward civilian production of elec- 
trical appliances and housewares? 

@ Why should dealers keep a merchandising eye on the local bank? 

e@ Why should you be interested in war brides? 

e@ How do estimated post-war sales potentials of electrical appli- 
ances compare with actual ’41 sales? 


If you're not a “U” Plan Dealer, fill out the coupon today! Don’t 
delay! It costs you nothing. Universal furnishes the 
“U” Plan, the National Advertising and Free 
Identification Package. You do not have to be a 


Universal dealer to become a “U” Planner. 
Coordinated merchandising services geared to d ” 
your needs—released at a time to help you most. 


— ———— ee ae see = SR 
LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK Dept. ES 
New Britain, Conn. | 


Gentlemen: 
I wish to become a “U” Plan Dealer — please send free | 
“Uy” Plan for “V’ Day Plan Book and first issue of | 


“Dealer's Digest’ to 


Name——__— 


CE ——E iat , _ oneal | 


City. 
ed 








? 
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Fig. 33. A useful, padded container for transporting instruments. 


tent instrument-repair laboratory. 

11. Instrument accuracy is al- 
ways expressed in terms of the 
percentage of error at the full- 
scale point, so maximum accuracy 
is obtainable by keeping the read- 
ing as high on the scale as pos- 
sible. This calls for the selection 
of a properly rated instrument. 


Fig. 34. (Left) Don’t carry an armful of instruments. 
Carry only one in each hand. Fig. 31. (Right) A portable 


The accuracy of the readings is 
determined as follows: Assume 
that there are 100 scale divisions 
and that the accuracy is 1 per cent 
of full scale. A scale reading of 
100 means that the quantity meas- 
ured contains 100 units plus or 
minus 1 per cent, or plus or minus 
one scale division; that is, the 





correct value lies between 99 and 
101 units. However, while a scale 


reading of 20 (1/5 of full scale) 
also has a margin of error of 
plus or minus one division, the 
error there is five times as great, 
or plus or minus 5 per cent. 

12. Wattmeters should be so 
connected into a circuit that the 
current coil and the potential coil 
are at the same potential. (The 
potential terminal, which is con- 
nected in the same side of the 
line with the current coil, is usual- 
ly identified by the zero or + 
marking.) 

13. The above is particularly 
important where multipliers are 
to be used, as it is possible to ob- 
tain a potential difference be- 
tween the current and potential 
coils high enough to cause a 
breakdown. 

14. Instruments with single rat- 
ings are preferable because if, 
by accident, the single-rated in- 
strument becomes defective, the 
use of only one instrument is lost; 
where if one tap of a multi-rated 
instrument ‘burns out, the entire 
instrument has to be repaired. 
For example, instead of having a 
voltmeter rated 600/300/150/75 
volts, it would tbe preferable to 
have two instruments rated 

(Continued on page 62) 


pointer-stop ammeter is particularly useful in measuring 
large motor starting currents. 
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FUSE LINKS— individually wrapped, then pack- LIGHTNING STROKES dissipated through low CLAMPS. There is a Kearney Con-nec-tap 

aged again in packets of five, arrive at the pole __ resistance path to ground. Power follow-up clamp for the most unusual load or construction 

just the way they leave the Kearney factory. interrupted within the horn fibre fuse tubes. problem. Made in many types for all wire sizes. 
> 


RELATED CONSTRUCTION UNITS 


One certain way of eliminating nearly always confined to the cartridge of a 

maintenance on any mechanical fuse switch. With the Trip-O-Link the ideal 

or electrical device is to replace is closely approached because each re-fusing 

worn or used parts after each brings with it a fresh, full-dimensioned fibre- 

operation. Sounds impractical lined cartridge as an integral part of the fuse 

but have you looked at the Kear- _ link. At the same time clean contacts are made 

j ney Trip-O-Link Fuse Switch? because the bright new cable of the fuse links 

The porcelain in the insulator being an inert goes directly into the permanent switch con- 
material is impervious to wear and tear. The tacts. In these days of revolutionary designs, 
hanger and fittings attachments made of care- _ take time out to investigate the Trip-O-Link. 
fully chosen materials, are in much the same _ Please address your letter to Department “H,” 
category. Damage and wear caused by light- JAMES R. KEARNEY CORPORATION, 
ning, short-circuits and excessive loads are 4236 Clayton Ave., St. Lovis 10, Missourl 


POSITIVE — LIGHT-WEIGHT — SAFE — LOW-COST 


THIS ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION is typical of 
the way in which you too, can take advantage 
of many Kearney Products made expressly for 
better performance at the least possible cost. 
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NEWS of the INDUSTRY 


WETACOIET Merit MN isitia ll 


Postwar Radio Demand 
May Total 20,000,000 


A pent-up demand for between 
20,000,000 and 25,000,000 radio re- 
ceiving sets will exist by the end 
of 1944, as compared with the 
industry’s all-time high production 
of 138,000,000 units in 1941, ac- 
cording to Larry E. Gubb, chair- 
man of the board of directors of 
Philco Corporation, in an address 
on “Electronics and Television in 
the Postwar World.” 

“Today the radio-electronics in- 
dustry is turning out specialized 
types of war equipment at the 
rate of approximately $3.2 billions 
a year — a greater volume of out- 
put than that of the entire auto- 
mobile industry in 1939,” Mr. 
Gubb said. 


“The present war has caused a 
great acceleration of research and 


development work in radio and 
the ultrahigh frequencies — so 
much so that our technicians tell 
us that ten or fifteen years of re- 
search work have been compressed 
into the thirty months since Pear] 
Harbor. 

“It is still too early to fore- 
tell what revolutionary peacetime 
applications may result from these 
scientific advances. Much of the 
work is still surrounded by war- 
time secrecy in the interests of 
national security. But it is not 
too much to hope and believe that 
electronics will make for greater 
safety in sea and air navigation 
and, in many respects, profoundly 
change our ways of life.” 

In addition to the normal re- 
placement demand for radio sets, 
FM will become increasingly im- 
portant in the postwar years, Mr. 
Gubb said. “Until a few months 





DESIGN FOR QUICK TRAINING—Four Westinghouse service supervisors 

are shown here with the type of refrigeration demonstration board now 

being used to train 10,000 service people throughout the nation in con- 

nection with the company’s 1944 “Conservice” program. From left to 

right are J. C. Alfele, St. Louis; Ray Creech, Dallas, Texas; R. B. Lewis, 

Birmingham, Ala., and H. E. Myers, Atlanta, Ga. This picture was taken 
at the Westinghouse plant in Mansfield, Ohio. 
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ago, we wete not too enthusiastic 
about FM,” he continued. “Only a 
few FM stations, mostly of low 
power, were on the air, and the 
number of FM programs was very 
limited. This whole picture was 
radically changed in January when 
the major broadcasting chains 
announced an entirely new policy 
of making their top-hit programs 
available to the FM audience and 
suggested to the owners of net- 
work stations that they apply for 
FM transmitting licenses to be 
ready for postwar. This new policy 
will have very far-reaching ef- 
fects as soon as the material situ- 
ation eases. 

“Then, too, an equally important 
consideration is that many more 
FM stations can be licensed than 
the 900 AM stations now on the 
air. The fact that FM will make it 
possible to license several thou- 
sand more broadcasting stations 
should be a great relief to the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, which has had the difficult 
job of rationing the available 
number of licenses and has had 
the unpleasant task of turning 
down many applicants because of 
the limited number available. 

“One further important effect 
of FM broadcasting may be to 
make more national programs 
available to the public through 
the possible development of addi- 
tional chains. Radio set owners 
would be benefited by all these 
developments which should, there- 
fore, result in a tremendous de- 
mand for FM receivers in the 
postwar period.” 

The greatest application of all 
for electronics is television, Mr. 
Gubb said. “Television provides a 
new kind of service to the public,” 
he pointed out. “Even prior to the 
war, television was so far ad- 
vanced that it was bringing pleas- 
ure and enjoyment to thousands 
of receiving set owners. Develop- 
ments growing out of the vast 
electronics research of the war 
period will result in even further 
improvements.” 
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This photo shows BullDog Bus Duct used on welder 
circuits. Note the short cable runs from overhead 
Plugs. 


When you install Bus Duct, you wipe out a great many of your 
electrical power problems. 
You can add new machines at will or move old ones to any location . 
because ten plug-in openings are available in each standard 10-foot ; wad eo gg a — on @ 
section of safely-enclosed duct casing. Mahantcieees” dems aver hae 
This gives your workers a constant flexible source of power that bars in duct. 
is safe . . . convenient ... clean . . . efficient. 
Also, Bus Duct can be easily and quickly installed. Any plant 
electrician with a couple of helpers can put it up. And it is 100% 
salvable. 
Those plants which have Bus Duct will be a long step ahead in 
reconverting to peace production. Our field engineers will be happy 
to help you with your power problems. Write today for complete 
descriptive Bulletin No. 427. 


Buy More War Bonds 


Re U } H D 0 G Get In Your Scrap Vacu-Break Switch plugs control 
and protect branch circuits. Special 
switch construction minimizes arcs, 

ELECTRIC PRODUCTS CO. 


BOX 177, R. PK. ANNEX 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
BullDog Electric Products of 
Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. MSD See. OF 
; é VACU-BREAK SAFETY SWITCHES * SAFTOFUSE PANELBOARDS * SWITCHBOARDS °* 
Field Engineering Offices in All Principal Cities CIRCUIT MASTER BREAKERS * UNIVERSAL TROL-E-DUCT, for flexible lighting * 
INDUSTRIAL TROL-E-DUCT, for movable “loads.” 
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Aircraft Electrical Council 


Organized by NEMA Group 


To make the experience and the 
facilities of the electrical manu- 
facturing industry more readily 
available to the aircraft industry, 
member companies of NEMA pro- 
ducing electrical equipment for 
use in aircraft have formed the 
Aircraft Electrical Council. 

N .J. MacDonald, vice president 
of The Thomas & Betts Co., was 
elected chairman of the Council 
by representatives of the forty- 
five companies already holding 
membership in the Council at a 
business meeting held in Chicago 
on April 26 in connection with the 
NEMA Spring Meeting. 

In forming the Aircraft Electri- 
cal Council, NEMA is recognizing 
the special factors of design and 
application which characterize 
aircraft uses of electrical equip- 
ment. Accordingly, the working 
plan of the Council will be flex- 
ible and efficient, providing a 
tempo and an intensity of action 
dictated by the specific require- 
ments of individual projects. The 
direct and adaptable approach to 
the solution of mutual problems 
will be of distinct advantage both 
to the electrical and to the air- 
eraft manufacturing industries. 

Of special benefit to the elec- 
trical manufacturing industry will 
be the activities of the Council in 
connection with the development 





SCALE MODELS SIMPLIFY DESIGN—New scale models 
of unit substation equipment will soon help executives and 
plant engineers work out perplexing power distribution 
problems, enabling them to “build” unit substations right 
on their desks! Accurately scaled 4% inch to one foot and 
exactly like the dozens of units needed in substation lay- 
outs, the models have been created by Allis-Chalmers to 
eliminate the complexity and drudgery from planning 
power distribution systems. Allis-Chalmers field engineers 
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of purchase specifications, and 
prospective uses in other fields 
for electrical products original!y 


designed specifically for the air- 
craft industry. 





Bell Named President 
Tide Water Power 


Warren W. Bell, of Wilmington, 
N. C., on April 25 was elected 
president of the Tide Water Power 
Company, at Wilmington, N. C., 
to succeed N. W. Drexler, president 
and member of the board since 
1941, who passed op recently. 

Mr. Bell has been in the utilities 
field his entire business life and 
moved to Wilmington from New 
York City last December. A native 
of Nebraska, he formerly has been 
connected with the Lincoln Gas and 
Electric Company, the Northwest- 
ern Public Service, the National 
Electric Power Company, and the 
Northwestern Water and Electric 
Company. 

L. J. Poisson of Wilmington was 
elected to the board of directors to 
fill the vacancy caused by Mr. 
Drexler’s resignation. 

Other officers named by the 
board are: J. Holmes Davis, vice 
president; L. D. Latta, secretary- 
treasurer; and A. M. Alderman, as- 
sistant secretary-treasurer. 

F. A. Matthes was re-elected 
chairman of the board. 


Name “Home Freezer”’ 
Given Official Status 


The refrigeration section, Na- 
tional Electrical Manufacturers 
Association, recommended the 
name “Home Freezer” to desig- 
nate sub-freezing refrigerators for 
home storage of frozen foods, at 
their meeting in Chicago, April 26. 
A “Home Freezer” was described 
as “the household type of low 
temperature, mechanically refrig- 
erated cabinet used exclusively for 
the freezing and/or storage of 
frozen food.” Previously there had 
been no generally accepted term 
or phrase that was expressive of 
the product’s function and a vari- 
ety of terms were being used to de- 
note this type of equipment. 

This action of the manufactur- 
ers association section, whose 
members represent makers of elec- 
tric refrigerators and other home 
appliances, makes available a term 
for general use which should re- 
duce confusion in this field. It is 
expected that after the war the 
manufacturers of household elec- 
tric refrigerators also will be large 
producers of home freezers. 





Frigidaire’s New Frozen 
Food Packaging Kit 


“Something new” in the home 
freezer field is Frigidaire’s unique 
Frozen Food Packaging Kit, which 
provides proper materials for 


will carry the models in sets which will also include single- 
line diagrams of possible unit substation arrangements, 
layout sheets scaled to the same dimensions as the models 
and a “Check List” providing other necessary engineering 
data. How the right unit sub will look when it’s installed 
ean actually be seen beforehand with the new Allis-Chal- 
mers models. What equipment is available, how it can go 
together, how alternate plans compare—all can be visual- 
ized quickly in accurate model form. 
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EXPERIENCE 


Experience, the sum tota 


of success in solving count 
less problems in electrical 
control, guided, us 
design of these 
rol aTomm ole lal=1 mm olelei ge, 
ence has taught us v 
avoid as we 

construct vely 

In these well buil 


lived devices 


ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 
50 Paris St. * Newark, N: J- 


SAFETY SWITCHES fpANELBOARDS SWITCHBOARDS CIRCUIT BREAKERS 
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packaging everything in the Home 
Freezer, from juices and berries 
to chicken and roasts. The kit is 
a carefully planned assortment of 
cellophane-lined boxes, cellophane 
bags, roll cellophane, stockinette, 
and other approved packaging ma- 
terials. 

“We emphasize the words ‘ap- 
proved packaging materials’,” says 
P. M. Bratten, general sales man- 
ager of Frigidaire Division of 
General Motors. “Extensive sur- 


veys conducted as part of our con- 
tinuous food research program 
have shown us that many people 
are not getting as perfect results 
from their home freezers as they 
might be — simply because they 
are not packaging food properly 
before storing it. 

“This kit has been developed to 
bring home freezer users the ben- 
efits of Frigidaire’s years of froz- 
en food research, and to provide 
them in one convenient kit mois- 











ANNOUNCEMENT 











We'd like to sell you a BENDIX. We sold a lot of them before the 
wat and expect to_sell them again when the war is over. But right now none are 
being made—the Goyernment has stopped production of all washers and the 
BENDIX is 100 per cent, in war production. 


We have a BENDIX demonstrator installed in our store, which we are 
not allowed to sell and maintain our contract. Due to the urgent need for 
BENDIX AUTOMATIC HOME LAUNDERIES in our territory, and 
none to sell, we are going to do the next best thing to selling you a BENDIX. 
For a normal cost, we are going to laundry clothes for as many of you as we 


possibly can. 


oo 


lankets. 


for appointment.s 


SALES - 
HEADLAND, 





You will have to bring your clothes to our store and come for them, pre- 
ferably the same day you bring them. They will be ready for your line dry. 
This BENDIX washes everything that is washable, including ~ quilts and 


This service begins Monday, April 19th. Telephone or call by our store 











West Appliance & Service Co. 


NORGE - RCA - BENDIX 


SERVICE 











ALABAMA 








DEMONSTRATOR PAYS OFF—This announcement of the West Appliance 
& Service Co., of Headland, Alabama, marked the beginning of what 
proved to be not only an effective publicity stunt but a very profitable 
business itself. G. C. West, who operates the appliance and service com- 
pany, reports that his Bendix demonstrator is netting him from $6 to 
$8 per day in service charges paid by the housewives who bring their 
laundry to his display room for washing in the Bendix home laundry ma- 
chine. The most valuable feature of this promotion is the fact that 
scores of women are learning to operate the Bendix home laundry and 
will be fully acquainted with its advantages when new units become avail- 
able after the war. 
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ture--vapor-proof packaging ma- 
terials suitable for home freezer 
use.” 

Material enough for approxi- 
mately 175 items is contained in 
the new kit. Included are 75 pint 
and 40 quart cellophane-lined box- 
es, a 100 ft. roll of 18-inch cello- 
phane, 15 large cellophane bags, 
a 50 ft. roll of stockinette, and a 
ball of twine. All cellophane is 
moisture-vapor-proof type. 

The kit will be distributed 
through Frigidaire dealers. “In 
this way,” Mr. Bratten points out, 
“we are enabling our dealers to 
build additional customer good- 
will, and to help associate them- 
selves with the home freezer 
business.” 





Civilian Production Delayed 
Until Defeat of Germany 


Charles E. Wilson, executive 
vice-chairman of the War Produc- 
tion Board, in a recent address 
said that all realistic industrial 
planning at the present time must 
be based on a recognition that only 
very limited civilian production 
will be possible until the defeat 
of Germany. When that happens, 
he said, 35 per cent of the pro- 
ductive capacity now tied up with 
war work will be available for 
peacetime production. 

Mr. Wilson emphasized that “we 
need three plans, not just a post- 
war plan.” The first and most 
critical plan, he said, is the plan 
for carrying out war production 
successfully by adjusting to the 
changing military requirements 
and manpower shortages. The set- 
ond plan which is needed, he said, 
is “a method of carrying out es- 
sential civilian production coin- 
cidentally with war work” by 
using manpower and facilities 
freed after the successful in- 
vasion. The third plan required, he 
said, is a long-run postwar plan 
for full production and full em- 
ployment—“but this is still a long 
way off,” he added. 





Advertising Campaign 
Launched By Silex 


One of the most comprehensive 
advertising campaigns in the his- 
tory of the glass coffee maker in- 
dustry is now being released by 
the Silex Company. The campaign, 
starting in June, is scheduled to 
run right through the year and 
will be directed to coffee drinkers 
in all sections of the United 
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PURIFIED LIQUID LATEX is used for Laytex 
Wire and Cable Insulation. A special 
process removes moisture and water- 
soluble impurities. Laytex insulation— 
whether made from either natural or 
synthetic rubber— has exceptional 
dielectric strength. 
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CABLE AND PLUG ASSEMBLY for the M9 gun 
director. Laytex Insulation developed 
by U.S. Rubber Company engineers is 
built up into a homogeneous unit around 
the perfectly centered wires by an ex- 
clusive process of repeated dipping 
and drying, followed by vulcanization. 


VICTIMS OF A 


“MECHANICAL BRAIN” 


Zeros knocked out of the sky at the 
rate of one to every 90 rounds of am- 
munition fired! That’s the feat our 
anti-aircraft batteries are performing in 
the South Pacific. During World War I, 
the average was but one plane to every 
17,000 rounds. 


Credit is due largely to the new 
M9 gun director—a “‘mechanical brain” 
that aims a battery of four 90mm. guns 
and sets their fuses. Everything is done 
mathematically by electricity. 


The delicate synchronization of 
tracker, height finder, computer, power 
rectifier and altitude converter depends 
on scientific perfection of the electrical 
cable. 


Laytex Portable Cable, developed 
by U.S. Rubber Company engineers, 
is used throughout. It transmits the 
data for lightning-fast calculation with- 
out chance of human error, resulting in 
fire control of deadly accuracy. Results 
attest how exactly this cable meets this 


specialized need. 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 





TOMORROW'S PROMISE — Although the 
entire output is still going to meet criti- 
cal war needs, a day will inevitably ar- 
rive when we shall again supply U. S. 
Laytex Wires and Cables for Buildings, 
Police and Fire Alarms, Communica- 
tions, Signalling, Power and Control. 


Listen to the Philharmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 
to 4:30 E.W.T Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 


UNITED 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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¢ In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., LTD. 
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States. The series of advertise- 
ments is to appear frequently and 
persistently in fifteen of Ameri- 
ca’s leading publications, includ- 
ing Life, Saturday Evening Post, 
Good Housekeeping, American 
Home and McCall’s.. Also on the 
Silex schedule are the leading na- 
tional farm magazines, such as 
Farm Journal and Country Gentle- 
man. 

The ads will reach a_ record 
audience — more than 87 million 
readers — and will create a grand 
total of 166,353,895 impressions by 
the end of the year. 

A conspicuous feature of the 
campaign will be the dramatic 
presentation of the new Silex slo- 
gan. Consumers will be reminded 
repeatedly — month in and month 
out — that “Only a Genuine Silex 
Can Make Silex Coffee.” It is ex- 
pected that this slogan, character- 
istic of all future Silex advertis- 
ing, will soon become firmly im- 
planted in the minds of millions 
who will see it constantly in their 
favorite magazines. 





Electrical Business 
Opportunity in Texas 


An electrical contractor, who 
has been in business in East Texas 


for a number of years, wants to 
dispose of his business. He has a 
one-story warehouse 40x50 ft. 
which he will sell for approxi- 
mately $3,000. The tools and equip- 
ment merchandise stock he wiil 
dispose of at their cash value, 


which will amount to between 


$2,000 and $3,000. 

Anyone interested can commun- 
icate with the Interstate Electric 
Co., Magazine St. at Girod, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 





Trumbull Announces New 
Southeastern Organization 


The Trumbull Electric Mfg. Co., 
of Plainville, Connecticut, has an- 
nounced the establishment of a 
separate Southeastern District un- 
der the management of H. S. Hill 
(for many years in charge of the 
Atlanta office) with headquarters 
in the Red Rock Bldg., Atlanta 3, 
Georgia. 

Associated with Mr. Hill are E. 
E. Frost and A. T. Allison, who 
have ‘been operating out of Nash- 
ville and Charlotte respectively 
for a number of years, and Hugh 
N. Delinger in New Orleans. 

Mr. Delinger was born in States- 
ville, North Carolina, and attend- 
ed Davidson College. He has had 








SCHWITZER-CUMMINS CO. CITED—The Schwitzer-Cummins Company, 
builders ot Stokol stokers and Hy-Duty ventilating fans and a huge 
amount of war materials, received the Army-Navy “E” flag for meritorious 
performance in the production of war goods in February, 1943. Since 
then they have received their first star and now the second one comes along, 
making three successive awards of merit that have been bestowed on the 
corporation and the 1,800 men and women who are employed by it. You 
ean tell how happy they feel by the pleased look on the faces of Louis 
Schwitzer, Sr., center, president of the company, Louis Schwitzer, Jr., 
right, representing the management, and John Anderson, in charge of 
plant operations. 
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a wide experience in many various 
departments and later served as 
branch manager of a large electri- 
cal wholesale house in Charlotte. 





New Electronic Controls 
Hold Much Postwar Promise 


Electronic controls so sensitive 
they react to the heat of a. per- 
son’s hand will eliminate, in the 
not too distant future, the cold 
floors and drafts prevalent in the 
majority of homes today, John E. 
Haines, chairman of the postwar 
planning committee, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company, 
stated in a talk recently before the 
American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers. 

“The urgencies of war have 
stimulated research to the extent 
that within a period of three years 
electronics development has reach- 
ed a stage of advancement which 
might have required 10 to 15 years 
to attain under peace-time condi- 
tions,” Haines stated. 

“The word ‘electronics’ is a 
magic word. Most of the predic- 
tions concerning the future of 
electronic equipment in the home, 
for commercial applications, and 
in industry, are well founded. It 
should be remembered, however, 
that electronic equipment is not a 
cure-all for every deficiency in 
our mechanical world.” 


Electronic controls, the Honey- 
well official continued, will be val- 
uable in connection with the air- 
conditioning and heating of both 
homes and industrial plants since 
they react to minute temperature 
variations. The use of electronics, 
combined ,with present-day tem- 
perature control equipment, will 
mean greater corafort — as well 
as convenience and safety — for 
the home and the factory. 


“While electronic control equip: 
ment today would cost nearly 
twice as much as equivalent elec- 
tric or pneumatic equipment, the 
cost is being constantly reduced. 

‘In addition, it appears that the 
electronic temperature control 
system of the future will be con- 
siderably less complicated than 
the modern radio. Because of the 
extremely accurate manner in 
which electronic equipment can 
control temperatures, and as it is 
not affected by vibration or 
changes in altitude, it appears to 
‘be especially well suited for air- 
craft, railway cars and similar ve- 
hicles,” he said. 
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Richmond Electric League 
Holds Annual Meeting 


L. L. Bond, of the sales depart- 
ment of Virginia Electric and 
Power Co., was named president of 
the Electrical League of Richmond 
at the organization annual meeting 
in May. He succeeds A. H. Herr- 
mann, director of public informa- 
tion, of the same company. 

Other officers elected included 
A. B. Schad, Westinghouse Electric 
Supply Co., vice president; W. E. 
Epperson, Tower Binford Electric 
and Mfg. Co., secretary, and B. H. 
Cousins, Virginia Electric and 
Power Co., treasurer. 

The subject of adequate wiring 
received special discussion at this 
meeting. A resolution was adopted 
urging the National Electrical 
Manufacturers’ Association, the 
National Electrical Wholesalers 
Association, the National Electri- 
cal Contractors Association, and 
the Edison Electric Institute to 
give adequate wiring the serious 
consideration which it merits and 
to take all possible steps to im- 
press its importance upon their 
members to the end that that in 
every piece of electrical advertis- 
ing there shall appear some refer- 
ence to the necessity for adequate 
wiring. 





Hotpoint Home Planning 
Survey Results Announced 


When the “million-a-year” new 
home market materializes in post- 
war, 61 per cent of the builders 
will be families which presently 
occupy rented quarters; 39 per 
cent will be families which own 
their present homes, and of these, 
44 per cent will be bringing the 
old place up to date — remodeling. 
These projections of a relatively 
small survey resulting in 4,000 
answers from 48 states, have a 
more than usual significance due 
to several factors involved in the 
sampling method. 

During 1942 and 1943, Hotpoint 
advertisements in consumer mag- 
azines urged “Buy Bonds Today 
—for that electric kitchen tomor- 
row,” offering a “Home Planning 
File” for 25 cents. The coupon 
offer resulted in approximately 
70,000 of the files being distribut- 
ed. With the last 30,000 sent out 
during 19438, a self-mailing post 
card was enclosed asking for an- 
swers to a dozen questions con- 
cerning the new home. Last week 
the Edison General Electric Ap- 
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For 2-wire 
cables 





For 3-wire 
cables 


The Thomas & Betts Co., Inc. 


The T&B 
Connector’ 






For Non Metallic Cable 


For old or new work. Snaps into knockout 
from inside or outside of outlet box. Fast. 


Inexpensive. 


T&B 2020 is made of sturdy, springy steel and 
designed solely for knockouts. Easy and quick 
to install. Just pinch the sides together and 
snap into the knockout hole inside or outside 
the box. No Lock-nut to tighten. Grooves hold 
the connector in place. No rough edges or pro- 
jections. Now shove in your cable. As you turn 
down the screw, the clamp forces the cable 
against the walls of the connector and they 
expand, tightly gripping the knockout and 
protecting the cable from rough edges of the 
knockout. Job done. 


Catalog Number 2020. For 12” K.O. Holds 
wide range of nonmetallic cables 14-2, 14-3, 
12-2, 12-3, 10-2, 10-3 and others. Approved by 
Underwriters Laboratories. 


Order these 2020 Connectors from 
your nearby T’’B Distributor through 
whom all T’B products are sold ex- 
clusively. His experienced services are 
proving invaluable to the War Pro- 
duction of the electrical industry. 


The Thomas & Betts Co., Inc. 


513 Masonic Temple Bidg. P. O. Box 2372 


New Orleans 12, La. 


* Patented 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


The Thomas & Betts Co., Inc. 
Room 423 
Citizens & Southern Bidg. 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 








pliance Company announced that 
4,000 or approximately 13.5 per 
cent had returned the card. No 
personal identification was includ- 
ed with the answers. 

Since the purchasers of plan- 
ning files paid for this home in- 
dex to preserve their plans, mean- 
while responding to a message 
urging War Bond purchases, it 
appears that this group is closer 
to actually building than the 
“wishful” stage, according to G. 
A. Rebensburg, manager of com- 
mercial research for Hotpoint. He 
reported that after interpreting 
the tabulated results and com- 
paring them with other surveys, 
he was able to present to Hotpoint 
sales heads, an accurate picture 
of new trends in appliance wants. 
For example, the results indicated 
that 44 per cent want dishwashers 
in their new homes. While this 
figure exceeds past sales perform- 
ance indications, it checks with 
other polls recently made and veri- 
fies an apparently increasing in- 
terest in this appliance noticed im- 
mediately before the war. 

More than 85 per cent plan 
homes in the price range between 
$4,000 and $8,000. Fifty per cent 
of this number will build for 
$6,000 or less. 

In answer to a question con- 
cerning which appliances would 
be ‘bought new, they reported 55 
per cent will buy electric ranges: 
45 per cent—water heaters; 52 
per cent — refrigerators; 57 per 
cent—clothes washers; 40 per cent 
—ironers; 44 per cent—dishwash- 
ers; 88 per cent—garbage dispos- 
als; 49 per cent—base and wal! 
cabinets. The answer to the ques- 
tion on garbage disposals is out 
of line with past sales demands; 
however, wide interest did not sur- 
prise him, Rebensburg said, be- 
cause this useful device has been 
gaining recognition rapidly dur- 
ing recent years. 








Government News and Views 
For the Eleetrical Industry 








New Ceiling Prices 
Placed on Radio Tubes 


Specific dollars - and - cents 
wholesale and retail ceiling prices 
for new standard radio replace- 
ment tubes for civilian radios and 
phonographs have been announced 
by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. 

These specific prices effective 
May 20, 1944, reflect those prevail- 
ing in the industry during March, 
1942. Wholesalers and retailers 
may charge less than the ceiling 
prices listed. 

OPA said that a drastically re- 
duced supply of radio receiver 
tubes for civilian replacement pur- 
poses has been reaching a market 
in which demand has greatly in- 
creased. Since early 1942, tube 
manufacturers have increasingly 
concentrated on military produc- 
tion. The supply of tubes available 
for civilian replacements is only a 
fraction of what it was formerly, 
while larger numbers of tubes are 
now required because of the in- 
crease in the average age of radio 
sets in use. Certain popular types 
of these tubes have almost vanish- 
ed from the market, OPA said. Al- 
though manufacturers are now be- 
ing allocated additional materials 
for civilian tube production, the 
contemplated increase will allevi- 
ate only part of current scarcity. 

These circumstances have 
brought ‘about widespread black 
market activities, OPA said. Num- 
erous instances brought to OPA’s 
attention showed that consumers 
were charged three or four times 


the proper price for tubes, the 
price agency added. Jobber dis- 
counts and terms have frequently 
been shortened with a resulting 
increase in the net price to dealer. 
Consequently many dealers have 
discontinued “over the counter” 
sales, reserving tubes for sales 
only in connection with repair 
services, or adopting various ex- 
amination, testing and inspection 
charges. The prices and other pro- 
visions of the amendment were ar- 
rived at after extensive consulta- 
tion with representative radio 
tube manufacturers, jobbers and 
retailers throughout the country. 


Service Charges Specified 


OPA’s action also specified 
maximum service charges for test- 
ing radio receiver tubes when 
‘brought to a shop. No charge may 
be made by a dealer or repairman 
for testing tubes when they are 
‘brought to his shop by a customer, 
because no charge was customari- 
ly made for this service. However, 
when a customer brings a portable 
or table model radio or phono- 
graph to a dealer’s or repairman’s 
shop for tubes to be tested or re- 
placed, the dealer or repairman 
may charge a maximum of 3.50 
for testing all of the tubes in the 
set. 

If the radio or phonograph me- 
chanism has to be removed in or- 
der to test and replace the tube, 
the dealer or repairman may 
charge a maximum of $1.00 for 
testing all of the tubes. 


Following are retail ceiling 





Fifth War Loan Drive 
Scheduled for June 


The Fifth War Loan will begin 
June 12th, closing July 8th. The 
goal will be $16,000,000,000, of 
which six billions will be sought 
from individual investors. Here 
are a few highlights on the status 
of the War Loan Drives: 

More than 55,000,000 Americans 
own at least one War Bond. That’s 
an average of better than 1% 
Bond owners for every family. 
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Total sales in the four War Loan 
drives, plus the sales of savings 
bonds, aggregate more than 87 
billion dollars. Three weeks after 
Pearl Harbor it was only 2% bil- 
lions. 

Individual investors purchased 
32% billions of the total — 138 
times more than their holdings in 
December, 1941. 

Single “E” Bonds sold — sep- 
arate pieces of paper — total more 
than 500,000,000. That’s a 38-time 
increase since Pearl Harbor. A 


half-billion “E” Bonds laid side 
by side would girdle the globe 2% 
times. Placed one on top of the 
other, they would make a pile 39% 
miles high. 

Sales of $25 Bonds alone have 
jumped to 346 million pieces. 
That’s 69 times the number of dol- 
lar bills now in circulation. 

Over 27,000,000 Americans are 
now putting almost 10 cents of 
every dollar they make into War 
Bonds every pay day; 475 million 
dollars a month. 
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prices for some of the most com- 
monly bought standard tubes for 
portable, table, console and auto 
radios: 


Portables 
Types Prices 
SO a ee ee ene $1.10 
IE sash vlan wkd tcsmanlb eoalacewee 1.30 
SOND ica eivct tds tatty tedacmcteghllcte 1.10 
Ee SS ee 1.30 
Table Models (A-C or D-C) 
DEE .noac weeneeus $1.30 
SNES eke cnaacee 1.00 
 » 1.10 
re ee ee ae eS .85 
ee 1.10 
Console and Auto Radios 
a eeemaoee $ .70 
REE EES eee pee 90 
a ey ae 1.10 
es 1.10 
IE cared atann siecdueceee 1.10 
NOE CRT Ne eS An 85 
—__ ed. ee nee 70 


These prices include the 10 per 
cent manufacturer’s Federal ex- 
cise tax which became effective on 
October 1, 1941. The April 1, 1944, 
Federal excise tax does not apply 
to radio receiver tubes. 


* + * 


Owing to a slight easing of the 
supply position, the War Produc- 
tion Board recently moved to per- 
mit distributors to acquire mini- 
mum inventories of floodlights. 
Previously floodlights could be 
purchased by distributors only by 
extension of customers’ preference 
ratings. Applications should be 
made on WPB Form 547, the dis- 
tributors application for prefer- 
ence rating. 

The action was taken to facili- 
tate prompt delivery of floodlights 
to military establishments and war 
plants. To receive consideration 
applications from _ distributors 
must be for standard floodlight 
sizes only, and quantities request- 
ed must be by type, not “assort- 
ed floodlights.” 

* *& 

To improve the performance 
and at the same time reduce man- 
hours of labor required for fabri- 
cation of busways (electrical con- 
ductors for power distribution 
systems), the War Production 
Board has lifted restrictions on 
the use of aluminum and zinc in 
nuts, bolts, washers, and name and 
identification plates and permit- 
ted aluminum, but not zinc, fin- 
ishing or plating of cases. 

Prior to this action, covered by 
an amendment to Limitation Order 
L-273, these ‘busway components 
were made of plain steel. 

Another portion of the amend- 
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TELEVISION! 


Featuring the Proctor 


Never- Lift Iron eee 
another Proctor ““AS7/ 


Scene from Vee a 
bg “If Men Played Cards 
Arama 
reTofol oleh lols Mol Mil Olle) gel = 
S. Kaufman playlet of the 
same name. Presented 
March 28,1944, on the 
“Proctor Playhouse” 
program. 


exciting post-war “firsts” 


Let your imagination fly high when you Buy 
think about the improved products and War 
merchandising help you'll get from Bonds 


Proctor after victory. A lot of brand 
new Proctor “firsts” are on the way! 





WEWSMAKER APPLIANCE MERCHANDISING 4 
PROCTOR ELECTRIC COMPANY—DIVISION, PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., PHILADELPHIA 40, PA. 
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ment permits unlimited manufac- 
ture of busways not exceeding 100 
feet in length for repair, exten- 
sion or rearrangement of existing 
systems. Heretofore manufacture 
of busways required authorization 
from WPB. 
* * 

A proposed revision to the Com- 
mercial Cooking Equipment Order, 
L-182, was discussed at a recent 
meeting of the Commercial Cook- 
ing Equipment Industry Advisory 
Committee, the War Production 
Board reports. The revised order 
would establish a blanket produc- 
tion quota for the industry as a 
whole and provide for allocation 
of material to individual manu- 
facturers each quarter on the 
basis of their capacity to produce 
and the need for the type of equip- 
ment each produces, the WPB said. 

Under the proposed revision, in- 
dividual manufacturers’ quotas 
for badly needed items could be 
increased and quotas for less 
needed equipment could be de- 
creased, it was explained. The 
present order provides that a man- 
ufacturer can apply for enough 
material to manufacture for civil- 


ian requirements 6% per cent of 
his base year production. If the 
applicant is not able to use all 
of the material entitled to use be- 
cause of contracts with the Armed 
Services, all or part of this quota 
is lost since it cannot be taken 
over by another manufacturer. 
The proposed revision to the order 
would allow WPB to make use of 
that material which would other- 
wise not be used for production 
of commercial cooking and food 
and plate warming equipment. 

Committee members agreed that 
the proposed change was a prac- 
tical plan for full use of the es- 
tablished quota and that it would 
make it possible for more essen- 
tial items to be produced. 

* * 

The coverage of the order con- 
trolling the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of fluorescent lighting 
fixtures has been changed to in- 
clude clearly all portable or at- 
tachable overhead suspended flu- 
orescent fixtures, the War Pro- 
duction Board thas announced. 

The effect of Order L-78 as 
amended is to make the provis- 
ions of the order applicable to 








Chromalox Super- 





Speed range units and 
parts available with- 
out priority — under 


EDWIN L. WIEGAND CO. 


7600 Thomas Blvd, Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


Representatives 


WPB Order L-65. 


ATLANTA, GA.—C. B. Rogers, 1000 Peachtree St., N. E. 
DALLAS, TEXAS——L. R. Ward, 403 Southland Bldg. Annex 
RALEIGH, N. C.—W. R. Phillips 
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non-industrial portable or attach- 
able overhead suspended fluores- 
cent lighting fixtures as well as 
to industrial portable and indus- 
trial attachable fixtures as de- 
fined in the order. 

The non-industrial types include 
the commonly ealled “kitchen 
units,” some of which are designed 
to be plugged into an electric out- 
let, Building Materials Divisions 
officials said. 

* %* 
Radio Repairmen Cautioned 


In Application of P-133 


Because some persons who are 
entitled to use the priorities as- 
sistance given by Preference Rat- 
ing Order P-133 for electronic 
equipment maintenance, repair 
and operating supplies (MRO) 
have been applying the ratings 
for items which are capitalized re- 
pairs, capital equipment or capi- 
tal replacements, the War Produc- 
tion Board has issued a list of 
some products which are not MRO 
items under the order. 

The list is not all-inclusive, but 
comprises only items about which 
questions have been raised, the 
Radio and Radar Division of WPB 
said. These items, which are not 
MRO items under Order P-133, 
are: 

Recording or reproducing turn- 
tables; amplifiers, microphones; 
speech input consoles; transmit- 
ters; relay racks or cabinets; jack 
panels; frequency monitors; an- 
tenna towers. 

Ratings assigned by Order P- 
133 must not be applied for the 
purchase of the products listed 
above, and any P-133 ratings 
which have been applied to pur- 
chase orders for those items have 
been improperly applied and 
should be cancelled at once, the 
Radio and Radar Division said. 
This does not mean, however, that 
necessary parts to maintain and 
repair those products may not be 
purchased with P-133 ratings. 

Action was taken by WPB 
through issuance of Interpretation 
1 to Preference Rating Order P- 
133. 

The interpretation also tells 
how to distinguish the business 
of radio communication or radio 
broadeasting from the operation 
of and maintenance of public ad- 
dress, intercommunication, plant 
sound or other similar electronic 
systems for the controlled distri- 
bution of musical programs. 

Persons engaged in the business 
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Photo, courtesy of Food 
Machinery Corp., de- 
signers and builders of 
the Water Buffalo. 





From the battle-scarred beaches of the South Pacific comes first-hand 
testimony of the vital role of these versatile amphibians. Plunging through 
high surf, then up and over coral reefs, they helped decisively in upsetting 
Jap plans for concentrating their defense at narrow reef openings. 


For this task, and for other beach assaults yet to come, the Water Buffalos 
require “innards” to match the Marines who man them. The electrical sys- 
tems, particularly, must be proof against water as well as the shock of battle. 


Despite great expansion in the production program for this craft as its 
worth was demonstrated, a continuous flow of essential parts and materials 
has been furnished the builder via Graybar. It includes distribution boxes, 
junction boxes, switches, circuit breakers, terminals and other wiring sup- 
plies. One reason why the Water Buffalos were ready was the time-saving 
assistance of this all-inclusive electrical service of supply. 


MOBILIZED MATERIALS ema mamaa 
No. 17 of a series 

of actual examples 

of GRAYBAR serv- } 
ice, providing elec- 


trical materials to 
beinstalled in ships, 


“cal Inards "arrived on cede Gs 





YOUR OWN Electrical Needs 
for parts and materials to be installed in 
combat equipment can be effectively 
met by Graybar’s unique combination of 
procurement and application service. 
From the same source, too, come the 
electrical supplies to maintain your plant 
and make fast production changeovers as 
the war program moves ahead. A local 
Graybar representative is ready to make 


your needs his personal responsibility. 


agg digg IN OVER 8O PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Executive Offices: Graybar Bldg., New York 17, N.Y. 
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of operating and maintaining 
electronic systems for the distri- 
bution of sound which are not 
radio communication or radio 
broadcasting systems are entitled 
only to use the AA-5 rating as- 
signed by paragraph (a)(4) of 
Order P-133. The question has 
been asked as to how to distingu- 
ish between these businesses, the 
interpretation adds, and states: 

No person is engaged in the 


‘business of radio communication 


or radio broadcasting who has not 
been licensed by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to oper- 
ate a radio transmitter. No per- 
on who has not been licensed to 
operate a radio transmitter may 
use the AA-1 rating assigned by 
paragraphs (a)(1) and (a) (2) of 
Order P-133 for the ‘businesses of 
radio communication or radio 
broadcasting. 


FEM LT 
PERSONAL NOTES 





a 
. About Men 
¥ 


Three new vice-presidents and 
a comptroller were named at the 
annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Georgia Power Com- 
pany, President A. S. Arkwright 
announced. 

The newly elected vice-presi- 
dents are: W. H. Wright, secre- 
tary; W. P. Hammond, chief en- 


You Know 


gineer, and J. M. Oliver, operating 
manager. H. W. Boozer, general 
auditor, was named comptroller, 
with S. T. Grady and R. B. Mc- 
Crorey as assistant comptrollers. 
Other officers and directors were 
re-elected. 

Mr. Wright, who lives at 850 
North Avenue, N. E., became as- 
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SWITCHBOARDS 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF THIS 
NEW, INFORMATIVE BOOKLET 


Today our shops are almost en- 
tirely occupied with war projects 
SWITCHBOARDS such as Marine Switchboards, 
Stage Switchboards and Light- 

ing Equipment for Army, Navy 

® and Air Corps installations. But 

where priorities permit and ma- 


ials ilable, till 
S7A06. Sean ae eee oe 
a f d other applications. 

If Resident Engi 
6 E N E R A L thet you ean : of assistance, 
1 q t us 
L | 6 H T | § 6 cad aon en. ny booklet which 
d ibes the latest t 
E 0 U | P is E 4 T = meee ‘Gctuiians date. 4 
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Chicago 12, Ill. 


AND LIGHTING CONTROL 


SWITCHBOARDS 
fo 


SCROOLS, THEATRES, CHURCHES, 
RECREATION CENTERS, LODCE BALLS 






















HUB-REGULITE stage switch- 
beard at Norfolk Naval Hos- 
pital, Portsmouth, Va. Pilot 
control station and remote 
switchboard are illustrated. 











sociated with the power company 
in 1906, and has served as secre- 
tary since 1916 and assistant to 
the president since 1929. He is a 
native of Panthersville, Georgia, 
and an international counselor of 
the Lions club. 

Mr. Hammond has been connect- 
ed with the engineering depart- 
ment of the company since 1913, 
following his graduation from 
Georgia Tech. He designed the 
company’s north Georgia hydro- 
electric plants, Plant Atkinson, 
the steam-electric plant near At- 
lanta, and the Furman Shoals hy- 
droelectric plant near Milledge- 
ville. 

Mr. Oliver, who came to the 
Georgia Power Company as oper- 
ating manager in 1927 from Ala- 
\bama, is a native of Dadeville, 
Alabama, and is a graduate of Au- 
burn. 

Mr. Boozer, general auditor of 
the company since 1937, attended 
Newberry College, S. C., and 
served in the Army three months 
prior to the armistice in 1918. 


x * 

Willard V. Merrihue has been 
named manager of the advertising 
and sales promotion divisions of 
the Apparatus Department of the 
General Electric Company. Simul- 
taneously, he was named a mem- 
ber of the apparatus sales commit- 
tee of the company. He was pre- 
viously assistant to the manager 
of the apparatus publicity divis- 
ions, Robert S. Peare, whose elec- 
tion as vice-president in charge 
of the company’s advertising, 


‘broadcasting and general public- 


ity activities was announced re- 
cently. 

Mr. Merrihue started work in 
the editorial section of the com- 





W. V. Merrihue 
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Your Premier distributor is a strong and essential link in 
the chain which binds manufacturer, dealer and customer 
closer together. Although he may not have handled Premier 
cleaners in the past, he does possess a wealth of experience in 
the distribution and merchandising of other electrical appli- 
ances—experience he will use to your advantage and to ours. 






Premier’s policy for the post-war sale of vacuum cleaners 
centers upon you, the dealer—but it depends for real success 
to a considerable extent upon our mutual ally, the distrib- 
utor. It is his organization that will give you more effective 
assistance and closer cooperation than any manufacturer’s 
organization ever could. It is his efficiency in distribution 
that will cut down exorbitant selling costs that formerly 
had to be included in the purchase price—and thus you will 
gain a definite advantage over competition. 


With so much depending upon the distributor, you may 
be sure that Premier has taken the greatest possible care 
in selecting the finest distribution facilities in your area 
and in every marketing area throughout the nation. 
Franchise arrangements have already been completed with 
the right distributors—and a full announcement will be 





made very shortly. 


To assist these distributors in serving you, Premier will 
continue to maintain its sixteen service branches which 
have proved so beneficial in the past. Premier will further 
supplement your efforts with national magazine and news- 
paper advertising and outstanding sales helps of all types. 





CXS ASAEDE LENE LE AGA oN Lib? 


A GUARANTEED 
“| Cegzfried SERVICE 
‘ for Vacuum Cleaners (3 














DIVISION 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, INC. 
CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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pany’s publicity department in 
Schenectady in 1925, immediately 
after his graduation from the 
University of Pennsylvania with 
a degree of bachelor of science in 
chemical engineering. In 1930 he 
was named assistant manager of 
the industrial advertising section 
of the department, and in 1933 
was appointed division manager of 
central station advertising. In 
1939 he became assistant to the 
manager of the publicity depart- 
ment, in charge of the apparatus 
division. In 1933 he received a 
Charles A. Coffin Foundation 
Award of the company for “initi- 
ative, ingenuity and perseverance 
in devising a now and unusual 
sales plan.” 
* * 

Election of four new vice-presi- 
dents of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company 
is announced by George H. Bucher, 
president. 

The new officers and their form- 
er positions are R. A. Neal, man- 
ager of the Switchgear Division at 
the East Pittsburgh Westing- 
house works; J. K. B. Hare, man- 
ager of the company’s Central Dis- 





It’s especially important to select the 
right electrical insulating varnish be- 
cause it provides the protection that 
will add extra life to your electrical product. Good varnishes 
protect the quality of the parts they cover. Whether yours is a 
problem of water proofing, resistance to abrasion, oils, acids, 
alkalies, greater flexibility, or greater penetration, there is a 
Pedigree insulating varnish with qualities correctly balanced to 


give you the results you want. 





wae P. D. GEORGE CO. 


5200 North Second Street, St. Louis,.Missouri 


Call In the Pedigree Varnish Man Nearest You aj 





H. H. Rogge J. K. B. Hare 


trict sales activities with head- 
quarters in Pittsburgh; John H. 
Ashbaugh, manager of the West- 
inghouse Electric Appliance Di- 
vision, with headquarters in Mans- 
field, Ohio; and Hf: H. Rogge, man- 
ager of the company’s Washing- 
ton Government office. 

Mr. Neal, who came to West- 
inghouse as an electrical engi- 
neer in 1910, the year he received 
his Bachelor of Science degree 
from the University of New Hamp- 
shire, becomes vice-president and 
sales manager, reporting to B. W. 
Clark, who is vice-president in 
charge of all sales activities of the 
company. 

‘Mr. Rogge for the time being 
will continue to make his head- 
quarters in Washington. The re- 














J. H. Ashbaugh R. A. Neal 


sponsibilities of Mr. Hare and 
Mr. Ashbaugh are unchanged. 
* * * 

Charles H. Goddard, formerly 
vice president of the Pittsburgh 
Reflector Company, has joined 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc., as 
product manager, fluorescent fix- 
ture sales, it was announced to- 
day by Robert H. Bishop, general 
sales manager of Sylvania’s Light- 
ing Division. 

A graduate of Ohio University, 
Mr. Goddard gained his first ex- 
perience in the lighting field with 
the Columbus Railway Power and 
Light Company. In 1931 he join- 
ed the reflector company. As vice 
president and member of the 
board of directors, he directly sup- 
ervised domestic and export sales, 
advertising and sales promotion, 
prime war contracts, government 
relations, industrial relations and 
postwar planning. Mr. Goddard 
will make his headquarters at the 
Sylvania fixture plant at Ipswich, 


Mass. 
* * * 


P. M. Bratten, general sales 
manager of Frigidaire Division, 
General Motors Corporation, an- 
nounces the appointment of Har- 
ry M. Kelley to the position of 
appliance sales manager and the 
return of Paul H. Brennan to his 
former position of commercial 


‘ sales manager. 


Mr. Kelley has served in vari- 
ous important sales capacities in 
his twelve years at Frigidaire. 
He was district sales manager for 





P. H. Brennan H. M. Kelly 
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four years before coming to the 
factory as a specialist in the Pub- 
lic Utility Sales Division. Later 
he ‘became sales manager of Spe- 
cial Markets, which included 
Farm, Replacement, and Multiple 
Housing Sales. In his new capac- 
ity as appliance sales manager, 
he has charge of all household 
appliance product sales. 

Mr. Brennan has been associa- 
ted with the Frigidaire Commer- 
cial Sales Division for over 17 
years. Joining the company as a 
commercial sales engineer, he was 
National Users and Apartment 
House representative for nine 
years in New York before com- 
ing to Dayton to take charge of 
Frigidaire’s National Users De- 
partment. As manager of commer- 
cial sales, he has charge of all 
commercial refrigeration and air 
conditioning sales. 

x * 

Appointment of Leonard C. 
Truesdell as assistant commercial 
manager, manufacturing division, 
The Crosley Corporation, has just 
been announced by J. H. Rasmus- 
sen, Crosley commercial manager. 





L. C. Truesdell 


For the past 20 years, Mr. 
Truesdell has been associated with 
various phases of merchandising, 
principally in the appliance field. 
He served successively as sales 
promotion manager and as refrig- 
erator sales manager for the Ster- 
ling Radio Corporation, in Kansas 
City, Missouri, and later operated 
his own retail appliance business. 

He joined the Frigidaire divis- 
ion of General Motors Corporation 
in 1988 as sales manager in its 
Kansas City branch. Since 1939, 
until his present connection with 
Crosley, ha had been in Frigid- 
aire’s Dayton offices as manager 
of the major dealer development 
department. 
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Here’s a notable development in 
automatic electric timers . . . which 
includes several distinct engineering 
and operating improvements. 


ENGINEERING FEATURES 
The setting knob is directly con- 
nected thru the switch operating 

cam; unit does nof set thru a clutch; 
this provides positive switch action. 
All energy required to operate 
switch itself is built up by manu- 
ally setting pointer. Motor and clutch 
thereby relieved of all drag. 
Switch—single pole, double 
throw, 1000 watt capacity, fully 
enclosed. Underwriter’s approved. 
4 Only 2 exposed gears—motor 
pinion and wheel. Precision 
hobbed. 

5 Motor—self starting, slow speed, 

industrial type synchronous, com- 
pletely sealed. 
No energy is required of clock 
motor to trip switch at end of 
present time. 
7 Nine time ranges from 0 to 1414 
seconds through 0 to 914 hours. 
Available in all types of enclosures. 
All parts rust proofed and pro- 
tected against corrosion. 


NUMEROUS APPLICATIONS 
Adaptable to any manually preset 
application with automatic switch 
operation at end of time cycle, such 
as plastic molding, rubber curing, 
batch mixing, heat treating, enamel 
baking, liquid agitation, light expo- 
sure—photographic, therapeutic, blue 
printing, infra-red drying, — blower 
operation, pump operation, conveyor 
operation and food processing. 


PRECISION BUILT: This and every other Paragon unit is precision 
built, simple, accurate, reliable, modern and reasonably priced. Made 
by an organization of designers and engineers, growing since 1905. 
SEND FOR BULLETIN . . . containing complete construction and installation data. 


PARAGON ELECTRIC COMPANY 
409S. DEARBORN ST. e CHICAGO 5, ILL 


Paragon (Ae 


UILDERS OF 


2900 Series 
Well mounting 


2400 Series 
For flush mounting 


2500 Series 
Side view 
Mounts on hondy boxes 


2500 Series 
Enclosed type 








MATERIALS 
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Push-Button Units 


A new line of standard-duty push- 
button units designed for flush or 
surface mounting on machine tools, 
welding controls, and similar equip- 
ment, has been announced by the 
Industrial ‘Control Division of the 
General Electric Company. 

Available in both the pendent and 
the oilproof types, these units are 
made of smooth, hot-molded, mois- 
ture-resisting phenolic compound. 
The buttons are large in diameter 
and slightly concave to fit the tip of 
the finger. The responsive, double- 
break contects are of fine-silver and 
have a steel back projection protect- 
ed by rust-resisting plating, welded 
to the contact supports. The small 
size of these units permits mounting 
several of them in a relatively lim- 
ited space. 

The oilproof units are similar to 


the pendent type except that they 
are provided with an especially treat- 
ed leather ring packing. Moving back 
and forth with the button, this pack- 
ing serves to wipe the oil from the 
surfaces from which it might other- 
wise seep into the mechanism. 
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The Curtis SIVLOX 
for Fwo 40-Watt Fleorescent Lamps 


Here is the most outstanding two-lamp fixture on the market! Check over these ‘features 
. . . First, SkyLux is scientifically shielded to prevent a direct view of the lamp from ordi- 
next, the baked snow-white Fluracite reflecting surfaces direct the light 
downward without trapping any of the output of the lamp . . . Then, because there are 
no horizontal surfaces to collect dust, SkyLux is easily maintained at peak efficiency 
throughout the life of the unit . . . These features, plus the fact that SkyLux can be ceil- 
ing or pendant mounted individually, as well as in continuous lines, make it the logical 
choice for office lighting installations. 








CHICAGO 38 ILLINOIUS 


Stage Switchboard Booklet 


A new publication has been issued 
on the subject of stage switechboards. 
Published by the Hub Electric Cor- 
poration, this booklet contains a 
wealth of interesting description and 
data on current design and construc- 
tion illustrated with actual switch- 
boards. 

The booklet presents, for the first 
time in print, the Hub-Regulite sys- 
tem of remote lighting control. This 
system offers many advantages over 
earlier and more cumbersome types, 
among them small space require- 
ments, portability (if desired), and 
reduced wiring costs. Another “first” 
is Hulb’s recently perfected “dial se- 
lector” type cross connecting panels, 
which combine fast, simplified, ‘‘see- 
all-at-a-glance” operation with the 
safety of “dead front’? construction. 

Both manually operated and re- 
motely controlled stage switchboards 
are discussed, ranging from the one- 
scene preset type suitable for such 
projects as community houses and 
high school auditoriums to the large 
multi-scene boards used for vaude- 
ville and presentation houses. The 
booklet is obtainable upon request 
from the Hub Electric Corporation, 
2229 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 
12, Illinois. 


New Current Transformer 


A new outdoor current transformer 
known as the CTO which will be 
available in ratios 5/5 up to 800/5 
amperes and for voltages classes of 
5, 8.7 and 15 kv, has been announced 
by Westinghouse Electric and Mifg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

One of its features involves use of 
a sealed primary bushing, with term- 
inal studs instead of the customary 
cable leads — thus the unit may be 
mounted vertically with the high 
voltage bushing on top or bottom or 
horizontally — whichever best suits 
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the installation. Mounting brackets 
are welded to the case. 

In the past, outdoor current trans- 
formers were merely poured full of 
melted compound. The new proced- 
ure utilizes plastic, applied under 
vacuum. This construction was first 
used in production of certain types 
of potential transformers. Thus, aft- 
er thorough drying, the assembled 
unit is completely impregnated with 
the insulating material; this results 
in a considerable increase in dielec- 
tric strength. The sheet-steel metal 
walls of the case are designed to be 
sufificiently flexible to take care off 
expansion and contraction. 

The new design embodys an im- 
provement in secondary connections. 
Instead of the old “‘pig-tails,” stud- 
type bushings have been used on 5 
kv models. The 8.7 and 15 kv units 
have a terminal block enclosed in a 
weatherproof housing with conduit 
connections adjustable to four posi- 
tions. All three voltage classifications 
utilize solderless connectors on the 
secondary terminals. 

The new construction utilizes a 
wound-steel Hipersil core which gives 
the unit the accuracy necessary for 
metering and relaying. 


Winding-Insulation Tester 


A new electronic winding-insula- 
tion tester for production-line test- 
ing of faulty insulation and winding 
dissymmetries in motors, generators, 
coils, and transformers has been an- 
nounced by the Special Products Di- 
vision of the General Electric Com- 
pany. Employing the principle of 
balance and comparison, the instru- 
ment simultaneously tests turn-to- 
turn, coil-to-coil, and coil-to-ground 
insulation. It simulates qualitatively 
such procedures as resistance, imped- 
ance-balance, turn-balance, and com- 
plete tigh-potential tests with one 
voltage application. 

The new instrument is particular- 
ly desirable for testing the complet- 
ed windings of three-phase, low-volt- 
age rotating machines, although it is 
also capable of testing the windings 
of single-phase, two-phase, and d-c 
motors and transformers whose insul- 
ation is not designed to withstand 
more than 10kv. 

When the tester is used to test a 
three-phase motor, the three instru- 
ment leads are connected directly to 
the three motor leads. After the 
electronic circuit in the tester is en- 
ergized, any two phases of the motor 
(1-8, 2-3, 1-2) can be tested quickly 
by means of a four-position, hand- 
operated selector switch on the front 
of the meter. Short-circuits or 
grounds in any part of the winding 
are indicated on the oscilloscope by 
two waves dissimilar in shape and 
amplitude. 

Single-phase motors are tested sim- 
ilarly, and d+ec motors by the bar-to- 
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PORTABLE 
CABLE PULLER 





Designed to replace cumber- 
some, heavy equipment and 
to eliminate electricians’ 
difficulties in proper anchor- 
age, GREENLEE Cable Puller 
exerts 7500 lb. maximum 
pull, has 2 speeds through 
direct and back gears. 
Shear pin in back-gear 
shaft prevents damage under 
excessive pull; dog on back 
gear prevents cable unwind- 


ing in case of pin shearing. 


Clamping device fastens 
direct to conduit through 
which cable is to be pulled 
...allows pulling in line with 
conduit, prevents loosening 


of hangers. 





OTHER TIME-SAVING TOOLS 
FOR ELECTRICAL WORK: 


HAND BENDERS 

JOIST BORERS 

KNOCKOUT TOOLS 

PIPE PUSHERS 

RADIO CHASSIS PUNCHES 


“GREENLEE 
BENDER 


saves 
on 
fittings!” 









“We save on fittings and manufactured bends by 
using our GREENLEE Bender”, states C. N. Dennison, 
owner of the Denny Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio. “Our 
men insist on the GREENLEE Bender being sent on the 
job because it’s fast and easy to operate—saves us 25 
to 50% labor hours, cuts material spoilage. And there's 
no maintenance cost!” 


A tool which cuts cost and saves time earns the re- 
spect of busy electrical contractors like Mr. Dennison 
. .» pays heavy returns on the original investment! His 
GREENLEE has been in constant use for over three years. 


Compact, portable . . . the GREENLEE Bender pro- 
duces smooth, perfect bends right “on the spot”. . . 
does not kink or damage the conduit. Get all the facts 
on how to do any bending job better . . . faster . . 
easier. Send for Catalog 33E on GREENLEE 
Benders and other special tools for saving | 
manpower on electrical work. Greenlee Tool 


Co., 1766 Columbia Avenue, Rockford, Ill. 


TOOLS 


REGISTERED 


GREENLEE 


FOR THE CRAFTSMAN 
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bar comparison methods. In both 
cases the divergence between the two 
waves on the oscilloscope indicates 
the presence of faults. 

The tester consists of a repeating- 
type, surge-voltage generator, a cath- 
ode-ray oscilloscope, and a synchron- 
ously driven switching equipment— 
all enclosed in one steel cabinet 
especially designed for bench mount- 
ing. The oscilloscope is mounted at 
eye-level height, where it can be seen 
easily by the operator, and all the 
controls are conveniently arranged. 
Adequate safety protection has been 
built into the equipment. 


oe 
Fluorescent Inspection Device 


A new fluorescent lighting device, 
developed for inspecting fabrics in 
textile mills but potentially useful 
in similar inspection of other trans- 
lucent materials, has been developed 
by Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 
Catalogued as the “T-1 Sylvania In- 
spection Fixture,” the device replaces 
former inspection methods which 
were unsatisfactory. The initial user 
reports greatly improved quality con- 
trol. It is also reported that each 
operator’s daily output has been in- 
creased by 1,000 yards, or from 20 
to 25 per cent. 

The unit consists of a wooden box 
four feet long, three feet wide and 
one foot deep, containing eight 40- 
watt fluorescent lamps. The face of 
the box is a large sheet of opal 
glass, which diffuses the light so com- 
pletely it is not possible to tell how 
many lamps are beneath it. Alternate 
lamps may be extinguished to reduce 
the brightness, without causing any 
noticeable shadows on the glass. 

Lamps and ballasts are mounted 


on the back of the box, easily re- 
movable for servicing. Installation is 
a simple matter of mounting the fix- 
ture where wanted and plugging the 
extension cord into a current outlet. 
The Inspection Fixture solves the in- 
spection problems of heat, glare and 
the uneven, spotty light of incandes- 
cent lamps. 

Standing in the “perch’’—the tex- 
tile industry machine for unrolling 
a bolt of cloth for inspection—the 
operator views the fabric as it passes 
over the “T-1” and he marks the 
cloth where defects are seen. 

The fluorescent device is used for 
inspecting various types of cloth “‘in 
the gray,” or before bleaching, dye- 
ing or printing. It displaces the two 
former inspection methods — view- 
ing the cloth stretched across the 
face of a window opening on the 
north for the sake of the relatively 
even “north light,” and across a hori- 
zontal, flat bed using incandescent 
lamps. 

The “window” type of inspection is 
unsatisfactory because the quality 
and quantity of natural light varies 
during the hours of a day, and even 
more because of weather and chang- 
ing seasons. It also is a bottleneck 
in war production because round- 
the-clock inspection is impossible. 

The incandescent lamp apparatus 
increased the fatigue factor for em- 
ployees because of heat and glare 
conditions, and where flat-bed tables 
were used, operators complained of 
cramped and stififened muscles. 


Electrical Symbols Chart 


A new chart of electrical symbols 
for power, control and measurement, 
both in one line and complete wiring 
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diagrams, is included in Bulletin 4403 
published by the I-T-E Circuit Break- 
er Company, 19th and Hamilton Sts., 
Philadelphia 30, Pa. All symbols 
shown are American Standards. 

This bulletin is only 84x11 inches 
in size, allowing it to be kept in a 
desk drawer, but can be unfolded 
to 17x22 inches for use as a wall 
chart or spread under a glass table 
top. The symbols chart is in blue- 
print style and lacquered to with- 
stand frequent handling without 
soiling. 

Containing more than 500 symbols 
and switch sequence tabulations, in- 
cluding over 100 for motors and 
other rotating machines alone, the 
chart is one of the most complete 
ever published. The I-T-E Company 
offers it as a service to the electrical 
industry in promoting the use of 
standard symbols which will be quick- 
ly recognized by all users of wiring 
diagrams. 


“X-Ray” Mirror Reflector 


A new “X-Ray” Silver Mirror Re- 
flector has been announced by Curtis 
Lighting, Inc., of 6135 West 65th 
St., Chicago 38, Illinois. This new 
reflector for the 750-watt bi-post 
lamp serves to round out the Curtis 
line of “X-Ray” Silver Mirror refilec- 
tors for use in airplane hangers, ord- 
nance plants, armonies and for gen- 
eral factory and high bay installa- 
tions. Finish is gray on all metal parts, 
and Golden Armor on the reflector. 











He couldn't fight his way 
Change Number Poles 
In Redesigned Winding out of a paper bag! 


(Contnued from page 38) 


motor’s life may be reduced from By their feet, you shall know them. A fighter in the prize ring, or 
a possible 12 to 28 years to from anywhere else, must have balance, stability ... he must be “set” to 
deliver a powerful blow. And from prize ring to the circle of steel 
that is Fortress Europe is not really the long trip it seems. 





3 to 9 years. 
The temperature rise of a motor 


on slight overload will rise ap- * For our men over there aren’t pulling their punches, either. One 
proximately as the square of the reason why our Air Forces have been consistently scoring “on-the- 
load. ; nose” bomb hits lies in the stabilizer equipment that is part of the 

Thus a 20 hp motor at 40°C rise Norden Bombsight System. Accuracy begins with a stable platform 
will develop approximately 25 hp from which to release the bombs. And this equipment provides the 
at 125°C. Use of glass insulation flying stability that makes every bomb-load count. 


would permit using the frame and 

winding to the utmost capacity. 
No attempt has been made to 

work out any one particular wind- 


* We at Robbins & Myers also like to get first things—first. We’re 
glad we’ve been busy for more than five years making stabilizers, au- 
tomatic pilots, and electric motors for the Norden Bombsight System. 


ing but the major items that should * Doyou want to get “set” with any problem involving electric fans, 
be checked have been stressed, motors, machine drives, hoists, cranes or Moyno pumps? If you do, 
and each changeover should be or need repair parts for R & M fans—or want complete repair jobs 
studied. With all factors and op- done for you— get in touch with us, or the nearest R & M branch office 
erating conditions in mind, and listed below. 


full advantage taken of all new 
materials to produce a new wind- 

ing of maximum efficiency. When bh OB B | N S & M Y E R S 
a change seems to indicate that SPRINGFIELD, OHIO «+ Branch Offices in: 


the new winding will be operating 

at higher temperatures, then by NEW YORK, 200 Varick St. CHICAGO, 2400 W. Madison St. PHILADELPHIA, 401 N. Broad St. 
all means use Class B insulation KANSAS CITY, B. M. A. Bidg., Room 325, 215 Pershing Rd. SAN FRANCISCO, 237 Rialto Building 
and work the copper and iron to NEW ORLEANS, 116 Arlington Dr. DALLAS, 1100 Cadiz St. 


secure maximum rating. THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO. OF CANADA, LTD., Brantford, Ont. 
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vt Name Youll Want 
to Remember When the 
War 7s Wou- 


Lets Da Al We Can to 
Aelfte Win the War Now- 


BUY MORE BONDS! 


* 


McGRAW ELECTRIC COMPANY 


CLARK WATER HEATER DIVISION 


5201 W. 65th St. Chicago 38 














Maintenance and Use 
Of Electrical Meters 
(Continued from page 40) 


600/300 and 150/75 or, better still, 
to have four separate instruments. 

15. When rectifier instruments 
are used in a-c circuits to measure 
a-c values, the, wave form should 
be known, as rectifier instruments 
are normally calibrated on sine- 
wave a-c circuits. 

Because of the great need for 
instruments at the present time 
and the difficulty of replacing 
them or supplementnig them, it is 
particularly helpful when certain 
instruments can be made to serve 
more than one purpose. Follow- 
ing are suggestions for making 
instruments do double duty: 

1. A polyphase wattmeter can 
be used to measure a single-phase 
circuit within the current and 
voltage ranges of the instrument, 
by connecting the two current 
coils in series and the two poten- 
tial coils in parallel. Scale read- 
ing should be divided by two. 

2. When only singie-range in- 
struments are available, compact 
multipliers can \be bought or con- 
structed to provide additional 
ranges. 

3. An electrodynamometer and 
iron-vane instrument can be used 
on a-c or d-c. With the iron-vane 
instrument used on d-c, reversed 
readings should be taken, the av- 
erage value ‘being the correct val- 
ue. A d-c instrument of D’Arson- 
val construction cannot be used 
on a-c. 

4. The method of determining 
the power factor of a single-phase 
circuit is to use a voltmeter, am- 
meter, and wattmeter. Power fac- 
tor is the wattmeter reading di- 
vided by the product of the am- 
meter and voltmeter readings. For 
a balanced, three-phase, three- 
wire circuit, the power factor is 
determined ‘by dividing the net 
wattmeter reading (the algebraic 
sum of the readings of two sin- 
gle-phase wattmeters, or that of a 
polyphase wattmeter) iby the prod- 
uct of the ammeter and voltmeter 
readings multiplied by 1.78. 

How often an instrument should 
be calibrated depends on its use 
and the accuracy desired. If cal- 
‘bration standards and equipment 
are not available, instruments of 
nearly the same rating can be 
checked against each other. If 
wide discrepancies are noted, the 
instrument which obviously reads 
incorrectly should ‘be checked by 


a competent laboratory or re- 
turned to the manufacturer. 

While the foregoing has dealt 
mainly with the use of instru- 
ments, it is important that proper 
attention be given the storage and 
maintenance of instruments. The 
following general instructions re- 
late to repair, care, and storage 
of all electrical instruments. 

1. Unless a competent instru- 
ment mechanic is available for 
making repairs, it is recommended 
that the instrument be returned to 
the manufacturer or to some com- 
petent Jalboratory. 

2. If an instrument element is 
removed from the case in order to 
inspect for any of the above 
causes, extreme care should ‘be 
taken not to get dirt and dust 
into the instrument and not to 
distort or damage any of the deli- 
cate internal parts of the instru- 
ment. 

38. Instrument bearings should 
never be oiled. 

4. Instruments should be stored 
in a place free from dust, corro- 
sive fumes, and excessive humid- 
ity. 

5. An instrument should be slid 
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DEAD END CLAMPS 


for Aluminum Line 





Protects Aluminum Strands 
Against Crushing . . . Grips 
Steel Core Separately .. . 
Provides Bi-Metal Tap-Off 
Connector 


Grip will withstand a tensile strain on the 
cable equal to its rated strength without 
injury to either the core or the aluminum 
strands. Easily attached. Capacity No. 4 to 
4/0 Solid Core: 


@ WRITE FOR BULLETIN 12-A ®@ 


Si ncrcrn & HUDEPOHL 


CINCINNATI! OHIO 





VINE AT THIRD-ES ° 





















into its carrying case, not dropped. 

6. An instrument should prefer- 
ably be transported face down, or 
up on one end, in order to remove 
the weight from the lower pivot. 

7. If it is necessary to trans- 
port an instrument other than by 
hand, it should be carried in a 
padded container which will ab- 
sowb shocks. See Fig. 33. 

8. Do not carry more than one 
instrument in one hand. (See Fig. 
34.) If means have been provided 
for locking the moving element, 
this should be done before the 
instrument is transported. 

9. When it is necessary to trans- 
port or store a recording instru- 
ment, the ink should be removed 
frome the inkwell, the pen cleaned, 
the moving element locked, and 
the chart carriage secured. 





Timesavers Offset 
Shrinking Manpower 
(Continued from page 12) 


suspended from the underside of 
the body provide locked storage- 
space for tools and materials. 

Convenient at jobs, where no 
housing for tools and materials 
is available, is a portable wooden 
chest, 3 ft. high, 4 ft. wide, and 
4% ft. long. The front is hinged 
one foot from the bottom, drop- 
ping outward. Inside the chest is 
a full-lengith shelf. 

The quarters Stadig Electric oc- 
cupies formerly were used as an 
automotive service station. Having 
little interior construction, the 30 
ft. by 80 ft. building easily was 
adaptable for efficient use as an 
electrical contractor’s shop. The 
remodeling job consisted princi- 
pally of installing work benches 
along one wall, and _ locating 
shelving, bins and two offices, 
each 15 ft. by 15 fit., on the op- 
posite side of the structure. One 
office is used for genera! clerical] 
purposes, and the other as an es- 
timating room. A central aisle and 
a large entrance door allow Sta- 
dig’s wide-body truck to be driven 
in for loading or unloading. 

At the time of writing (late 
April) Stadig had just started 
work on a contract for which the 
truck above mentioned will ‘be 
utilized as a “field shop.” In this 
instance, the job calls for wiring 
up a group of four-unit apartment 
buildings to be erected for addi- 
tional housing to accommodate 
war industry personnel. 

On this job, Stadig is extending 
his “packaging” idea to include 
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the problem 
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“You can get ANY 
: Grounding 
~\ Connector— 

























—in the COMPLETE line.” 


The pictures below can only give 
you an idea of the variety, because 
Penn-Union makes ALL good types. 

Write us for any grounding con- 
nector, clamp or stud .. . for all 
combinations of pipe, rod, flat bar, 
cable, braid, tubing. 

Every one a dependable unit of 
protection for personnel and equip- 
ment ... of ample capacity, high 


mechanical strength, and resistant 
to corrosion, 





Also the most complete line of Service 
Connectors, Cable Taps, Terminal Lugs, 
Tees, and other fittings. Penn-Union 
comnectors are the choice of leading 
utilities, industrials, contractors and 
electrical manufacturers. Write for 
Catalog. 


L. MORRIS LANDERS 
809 Walten Building ATLANTA, GA. 


WALTER J. HUEMMER 
Dallas Transfer & Terminal 
Warchouse Bidg. DALLAS, TEXAS 


PENN-UNION ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
ERIE, PA. 


PENN- 
UNION 


Conductor Fittings 






— 





the pre-cutting and shaping of 
conduit and steel tubing for feed- 
ers and sub-feeders. The purpose 
here, of course, is to handle as 
much routine as possible in the 
shop, where working conditions 
are more favorable than they 
would be in the “field.” 
Time-conserving methods and 
labor-saving equipment help Sta- 
dig in stretching available man- 


‘power to cover the jobs he must do. 





Electric Exchange 
Annual Conference 
(Continued feom page 32) 


to wartime controls; but when the 
war is over, do we wish the em- 
ployment pattern, the enterprise 
pattern, to return to the old con- 
cept—the American concept? Do 
we wish for personal liberty and 
initiative within the law and a gov- 
ernment as the servant of the peo- 
ple? Or shall we steer our course 
toward a planned economy, a plan- 
ned employment pattern with the 
citizen the creature of the state? 
My own feeling is that there will 
be one verdict—a free economy 
with the sympathetic encourage- 
ment of a government which will 
find the way to build a post-war 
employment pattern that will mean 
steady jobs for those who wish to 
work...” 

Mr. Martin then pointed out 
that industrial trends for the past 
two decades for nine southeastern 
states indicate an expansion of this 
area well above the rest of the na- 
tion in these vital respects. The 
number of wage earners in manu- 
facturing had increased 21% in 
the south as compared with a de- 
crease of 17% for the rest of the 
country; total wages paid increas- 
ed 3% in the south as against a 
decrease of 15% for the rest of the 
country; and value added by manu- 
facturing had increased 12% in the 
south as compared with a 2% de- 
crease for the rest of the country. 

“These same nine states in 1939 
had 12.8 percent of the wage earn- 
ers in manufacturing industries of 
the United States,” he continued, 
“But, they had considerably less of 
the manufacturing industries by 
other measures: 8.1 percent of the 
wages, 8.2 percent of the value ad- 
ded by manufacture, 7.1 percent 
of the salaried persons and 6.1 per- 
cent of the salaries. The wage per 
wage earner for all industries in 
the United States was $1,153; for 
the Southeast it was $733. In only 


five states outside the Southeast, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Rhode Island and New Mexico, did 
this figure fall below $1,000; in not 
a single Southeastern state did it 
reach $1,000... 

“The nine states served by the 
members of this Exchange have, 
in the past, been a fertile field for 
the absorption of electric current 
consuming devices. In the year 
1941, electric appliances (exclusive 
of radio equipment and wiring to 
serve the various homes and places 
of use) to the retail value of $99,- 
000,000 were sold by utilities and 
dealers in these nine statees. It 
was estimated that the personnel 
necessary to sell this volume ex- 
ceeded 7,000 full-time employees 
plus several thousand additional 
part-time employees such as combi- 
nation salesmen, record keepers, 
warehouse keepers, delivery men 
and others. 

“In this same territory, it is es- 
timated that during the first three 
full postwar years electric appli- 
ance sales will each year double 
the 1941 figure and should reach a 
minimum of $200,000,000 per an- 
num, employing some twelve to fif- 
teen thousand full-time persons 





He needs your help 
So do his buddies 


BUY BONDS 
re 


to support their bravery and 
skill that will win the Peace. 
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1915 - 1944 
Etectare WATER HEATERS 


ALTHOUGH WAR TIME CONSTRUCTED % 


THEY STILL GIVE THEIR USUAL EFFI- 
CIENT, ECONOMICAL PERFORMANCE 
WITH THEIR LONG LIFE LOW WATTS 
DENSITY HEATING UNIT, THEIR POSI- 
TIVE SNAP ACTION THERMOSTAT AND 
MOST EFFICIENT HEAT INSULATION 
MANUFACTURED AND GUARANTEED BY 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC HEATER Co. 


POTTSTOWN, PENNA. 




















from INSULATION and WIRES, Inc. 
Will Fill All Your Requirements 
With Less Inventory 


hen you standardize on Mallory 

Universal AC Capacitors, you can 
meet any capacitor requirement with fewer 
types on your stock shelves. That’s because 
Mallory Capacitors are truly universal — 
they do double or triple duty. 


INSULATION AND wires YOu can get complete 
ah details from one of the 
a| i} offices listed here — or 
—< write for the IWI Blue 
SERVICE 


Catalog. 
INSULATION AND WIRES, INC. 


2127 Pine Street 289 Simpson Street, N. W.- 
St. Louis, Missouri Atlanta, Georgia 
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CONTROL 


Wide selection in the number of steps of con- 
trol is provided in Ward Leonard Plate Type 
Rheostats. This often saves going to multi- 
plate assemblies. Ward Leonard Plate Type 
Rheostats are made in six sizes: 4”, 6”, 8”, 
13”, 1514”, and 18”.. 
plate . . . front and back-of-board mounting 


. single and euitila 


. manual and motor driven. You can get 


exactly the rheostat your job requires from 


Ward Leonard. 
(WL) 


RHEOSTAT BULLETINS 


Bulletins are available describing the various Ward 
Leonard Rheostats. The line is complete including 
from the small ring types up to the heaviest duty, 
multiple mounted, power driven units. Write for 
data bulletins describing the type of Rheostats of 
interest to you. 








RELAYS + RESISTORS - RHEOSTATS 7 


Electric control (wu) devices since 1892. 


WARD LEONARD ELECTRIC COMPANY 
37 SOUTH STREET, MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 
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MAKE WIRE JOINTS 


IDEAL (net fii 


Solderiess, Tapeless Wire Connectors 


Wires Screw On! 


Simply | 
Strip Ex 
a 


UNRESTRICTED 


Conserve Critical Materials — Ideal “Wire- 
Nuts” use no Tin or Rubber. Meet all Gov- 
ernment Requirements and are approved as 
alternate for solder-and-tape joints. Listed 
by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. Sizes for 
every job. FREE SAMPLES. 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 
> LA COMMUTATOR ORESSER CO » 


1017 PARK AVE. SYCAMORE, ILL. 














eet 


Carbon Products 


Multiflex Besides 


Give 


Better Commutation 

Longer Life 

Less Commutator Wear 

That Extra Demand Required 
Better All Around Performance 


hn SSS ena 

HELWIG COMPANY 

2544 NORTH 30th ST., MILWAUKEE 10, WIS. 
Southern Offices: 

724 North Hudson, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Telephone: 3-3409 

2005 McKinney Avenue, Houston 3, Texas 


Retegnoes: Preston 1610 
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plus part-time people in the same 
ratio as the pre-war years. Con- 
fronted with competition from 
every side the electrical industry 
in these nine states is faced with 
the problem of building a sales 
organization which means recruit- 
ing, training, and putting into op- 
eration a group equal to a full army 
division. 

“A recent survey analysis sets 
the average cost of employing and 
training a new salesman at $1,200. 
As utility representatives we will 
be expected to not only employ and 
train our own people but to give as- 
sistance to the hundreds of small 
dealers who will spring into exist- 
ence when the war ends. There- 
fore, we should have ready at the 
war’s end a new philosophy of 
sales planning and training. If we 
do this we can rapidly employ new 
men, who can better enable us to 
serve the public demand for appli- 
ances for better living.” 

The annual conference was con- 
cluded Thursday with a luncheon 
meeting which featured an address 
by Safford K. Colby, vice presi- 
dent, Aluminum Co. of America. 
His title was “Research and the 
Profit System.” 


Redistribution of 
Surplus Equipment 
(Continued from page 10) 


market. We could dispose of it in 
foreign countries. We may have 
to do all of these things to some 
extent. 

It has occurred to me that we 
should be able to dispose of a con- 
siderable amount of this surplus 
machinery and equipment to unde- 
veloped foreign countries to good 
advantage. There are two reasons 
for this procedure: (1) To get 
the surpluses out of this country. 
It is difficult to sell any new item 
if everyone has a warehouse full of 
old equipment, and there is no in- 
centive to build better equipment. 
(2) It would establish our stan- 
dards in foreign countries. This 
equipment wears out and, other 
things being equal, there would be 
a tendency to buy replacement 
parts and renewal equipment from 
us. There should also be a ten- 
dency to buy other equipment which 
is not surplus, which is necessary 
to go with the items which are sur- 
plus. For instance, most machin- 
ery needs electrical power to run it. 
Electrical generating and transmit- 


ting equipment is not surplus, and 
we therefore might find a market 
for this type of goods. 

Some have raised the objection, 
“What about guaranteeing these 
products?” In respect to equip- 
ment and materials already in the 
hands of the Government, perhaps 
the title could remain vested in the 
Government and the manufacturer 
rebuild the equipment with the un- 
derstanding that it is to go out of 
the country. Then they could guar- 
antee it. 

The matter of payment for these 
items would, of course, be difficult, 
as this runs into the problem com- 
mon to foreign trade: .that of hav- 
ing foreign countries supply some- 
thing we need but which is not 
available from our own industry. 
Considerable ingenuity will have to 
be used in meeting this problem. 
Possibly tourist privileges for our 
school teachers and educators could 
be arranged which would involve 
quite an exchange of money and no 
exchange of goods. It would ap- 
pear that no matter what we do 
with much of this equipment, some 
sacrifices will have to be made. In 
any case, business after the war 
should be aided if we get some of 
this surplus out of the country. 








CABLE FOR SALE 


Due to changes in plans after manu- 
facture, we offer 1400’ of 20 Conductor 
No. 12 Solid Varnish Cambric Lead Cov- 
ered 600 Volt Color Coded Control Cable. 
Address inquiries to 


White Electrical 
Construction Company 
Box 8, Station D, Atlanta, Georgia 














Cibo 


ANTI-CORROSIVE PAINTS 


favored for 


TRANSMISSION 


and 
DISTRIBUTION DEPARTMENTS 
MAINTENANCE 


Aibo inc. 


NORTH ARLINGTON, N. J 
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AINA AS 


Affords 
ExtTra PROTECTION 


A black baking varnish particularly recom- 
mended for use on electric motors to provide 
a higher degree of protection against water, oil, 
heat and corrosive chemicals. 

CHINALAK pro- 
duces a glossy finish 
that is extremely flex- 
ible, allowing expan- 
sion and contraction 
of windings and yet 
affords a hard film 
which will not soften. 


SEND TODAY FOR 
CHINALAK 
FOLDER. 


may JOHN C. DOLPH COMPANY 


Street, Newark, New Jersey 











tHe preck-rber MAKER” 


provides fully the comfort 
and ventilation so essential 
in army barracks, mess halls, 
hospitals, headquarters, 
theaters and other military 
buildings. Its fine design and 
sound construction meet the 
specifications drawn for 
army fans and it is particu- 
larly adaptable to the various types of installations 
found in army buildings. 


HY-DUTY BLOWERS 


Single Inlet-—Double Inlet. 400 
CFM to 12,500 CFM. 

Single Inlet Blower illus- 
trated at left is particularly 
adapted for ventilation of 
mess halls in military estab- 
lishments. 

















BLOWER DIVISION 
SCHWITZER-CUMMINS COMPANY 


1145 EAST 22ND STREET INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A 
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Electrical Specialties 
of Every Type 


Tucluding MARINE WORK 
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WORK 
TEST PANEL 
—built to customers’ specifications 
and Navy standards. 


MOTOR-GENERATOR anc 
SELECTOR CONTROL PANEL 
—built to customers’ specifications 
for any number of circuits. 


LL types of electrical specialties, 
boxes, cabinets, control panels, 
duct-work, etc., manufactured by an 
organization accustomed to meeting 
exacting Army, Navy and Commercial 
specifications. Full engineering person- 
nel and equipment for manufacture of 
special electrical items to customers’ 
needs in addition to all standard arti- 
cles. Let us quote you on your require- 
- ments. Write for illustrated catalog. 


JACKSONVILLE METAL 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
247 Riverside Avenue, Jacksonville, Florida 





BUT what a difference 
... when you know them! 
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‘here likeness ends. 


LLOYD STARTERS 


are assembled by skilled workers, trained 
Comm lob Ze Ms e-belet-bae ln 
are checked and rechecked in the Lloyd 
Toa Co) aa bolo MB E-S oleh a-tlol are 
y checked and approved by 
cnown laboratories 
ia bole 08-001 AMEND to of254 10} doc lteter) 


h of life 


. 


LLOYD POLICY INSURES QUALITY 
Lloyd Starters Are Listed and Approved by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories Inc. 
Canadian Engineering Standards Assoc. 
Certified by 
Electrical Testing Laboratory - Spec. 6 
Certified to Fleur-O-Lier Standards 
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Adam Electric Co., Frank__-_--~-----_--- 
Aluminum Company of America_ 
American Coolair Corp 

Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., Inc._~- 
Automatic Electric Heater Co., Inc 


Briegel Method Tool Co 
Bull Dog Electric Products Co. 
Burndy Engineering Co., Inc 


Clark Water Heater Division____~~~- 
Crescent Insulated Wire & Cable Co 
Curtis Lighting, Inc 


Delph Co., John C..........-.- 


Edison General Electric Appliance Co. 
Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co., Inc._.--~---- 


Federal Electric Products Co., 
Frigidaire Division 


General Electric Co. (Appliances) 
General Electric Co. (Insulations) 
General Electric Co. (Lamps) 

General Electric Co. (Wiring Materials) 
George Co., P. D 

Graybar Electric © 

Greenlee Tool Co 


Hazard Insulated Wire Works 
Helwig Company 
Holdenline Company 


Hubbard & Company in 
Hunter Fan & Ventilating Co., 


[deal Commutator Dresser Co 
Insulation & Wires, Inc.....-.--~--- 


Jacksonville Metal Mfg. Co 
Johns-Manville 


Kearney Corp., James R 
Kelvinator Division 
Kreuger & Hudepohl 


Landers, Frary & Clark_- 
Lloyd Products Co 


McGraw Electric Co. 
Mitchell Mfg. Co 


National Electric Products Corp 
Norge Division 


Okonite Company 


Paragon Electric Co 
Penn-Union Electric Cor 
Premier Division 

Procter Electric Co. Division 


Robbins & Myers, Inc 


Sangamo Electric Co 

Schwitzer-Cummins C 

Square D Company 

Sticht Co., Inc., Herman A. 
Inc 

Sylvania Electric Products, Inc 


Thomas & Betts Co., Inc 


United States Rubber Co., Inc. (Tape Division) 
United States Rubber Co. (Wire Division) 


Walker Brothers 

Ward Leonard Electric Co.__- 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. C t 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. (Appliances) 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. (General) ___ 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. (Lamps)-_ 
Weston Electrica) Instrument Corp 

White Electrical Const. Co 

Wiegand Co., Edwin L._- 

Wiremold Company. 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co 
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